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ISLAM AND THE OCCIDENT 


One of the problems which attracts the attention of modern 
scientific historians is Arabic civilization, whose spirit revived the 
study of science at the beginning of the Middle Ages. Those ob- 
scure and distant times, considered formerly as barbarian, were en- 
lightened most vividly by the works of Arabic writers and thinkers. 
It is therefore of interest to know what contribution they made to the 
development of human culture. 

I wish to present in this article a sketch of the influences that 
Arabic culture and civilization have exercised in the Christian world, 
a topic which is the theme of a book which I have been preparing, to 
be entitled El legado del Islam. It is a theme which the exiled Jesuit 
Don Juan Andrés traced in 1782, in his historical work on compara- 
tive literature entitled Origen, progresos y estado actual de toda la 
literatura. With scanty sources, especially Arabic, he was able, never- 
theless, to reach a positive assertion that “the re-establishment of 
worthwhile studies in Europe is attributable to Arabic literature.” 
In fact, a people much advanced in civilization stood face to face 
with others who were backward in culture and, naturally, he sus- 
pected that the former must have lent literary elements to the latter. 
“While the Christian schools,” he says, “persisted in teaching eccle- 
siastic singing, reading, and elementary arithmetic; and while in all 
France students went to Metz and to Soissons, taking with them 
antiphonaries, in order to convert them into Roman style, the Arabs 
sent embassies to look for good Greek and Latin books, erected ob- 
servatories for the study of astronomy, made trips in order to study 
natural history and founded schools for the teaching of all sciences.” 
And he cites translations made by the Arabs of Persian, Indian, 
Syrian, Egyptian, and especially Greek books, pointing out the part 
which these versions of Greek texts played in the rise of scholastic 
philosophy. 

The re-establishment of European scientific literature (medicine, 
mathematics, natural sciences) Andrés thought to be attributable to 
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the Arabs; and in proof of his assertion he mentioned the names of 
Gerberto, of Campano de Novara, of Adelardo de Bath, of Morlay, 
of Alfonso the Learned, as the principal representatives of Arabic 
knowledge in Europe. He observed that Roger Bacon took his work 
about lenses from the seventh book of the Optica of Alhacén; that 
Vitellion abbreviated and clarified the Arab doctrine of the same 
book; that Leonardo de Pisa introduced algebra and the Arabic 
numeral characters (Gerberto had taken Arabic arithmetic from 
Spain to European schools) ; that Arnaldo de Vilanova “was trained 
entirely in Spain under the teaching of Arabs, and all the useful 
knowledge of medicine and of chemistry which he spread through- 
out Europe was taken from the books and schools of those people” ; 
that Lull owed much to Mussulman literature ; that in medicine, men 
like Gilberto, Juan de Goddesden, and Fabricio Acquapendente had 
imbibed from Arabic books, especially from the Spaniard Abulcasis ; 
that Huet was of the opinion that Descartes had taken from Arabic 
dialectics the principle “quidquid cogitare, potest esse’; that Kepler 
might have been inspired by Alpetragio in his discovery of the ellip- 
tical orbits of planets ; that some theological problems of St. Thomas 
were solved in accordance with Arabic doctrines. “If the Arabs 
had no other merit,” he exclaimed, “than to have been depositories 
' of the sciences abandoned by the Europeans, and afterwards to have 
generously transmitted them to us, they should receive from modern 
scholars a show of recognition and appreciation.” 

Confining himself strictly to Spain, the illustrious Jesuit pointed 
out the very important fact that two vernacular languages, Arabic 
and Roman, were used in Mussulman Spain, not failing to make a 
note of the well-known lamentation of Alvaro of Cérdoba and of 
the fact that there existed in the Cathedral of Toledo many hun- 
dreds of Arabic documents written by Christians. He believed that 
Spanish poetry originated from imitation of the Arabic, since he 
logically believed that the frequency of contact between Christians 
and Moslems must necessarily have inspired a tendency to imitate. 
The same frequency of contact between the French and the Spaniards, 
both Christian and Moslem, and the travels of the troubadours 
caused him to assert of Provencal poetry that “it should recognize 
Arabic as its mother rather than Greek and Latin,” because these 
literatures were little known, while the inventions of the Arabs were 
close at hand. From the Arabs were derived, according to Father 
Andrés, the rhyme of vulgar poetry and the mechanical structure of 
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modern verse, especially in Provengal, which in turn influenced 
Italian lyric poetry. He believed that the music of the troubadours 
and of Alfonso the Learned is Arabic. He believed in the same 
origin for the fabliaux, the short story, and the novel, noting that 
Lebceuf proved that the Pseudo-Turpin is by a Spanish author and 
the father of the later novels of chivalry. 

These vague conjectures of the exiled Jesuit could not be docu- 
mented completely in his time for lack of publications concerning 
Arabic culture. Today, a century and a half after his book, it is pos- 
sible to give a little more detailed account. I propose, then, to give a 
summary of the cases in which the contact between both civilizations 
is publicly known. And I will state here that I apply the qualifying 
adjective arabe to all the authors who write in Arabic, no matter 
whether they were Mussulmans or not, nor whether they were of 
Arabic race. 

Piace Names.—Any curious traveler who visits Spain, even 
with only a slight knowledge of the Arabic language and Islamic 
culture, will easily find indelible traces of the influence that Mussul- 
man domination left on our country. The names of so many of 
our rivers, from the famous large river, Guadalquivir, to the most 
humble and hidden streams in the broken hills of Cuenca or Alba- 
rracin: the Guadiela, which swells the copious Tajo at the Bolarque 
waterfall, or the Guadalaviar, which, changing its name to Turia, 
leaves its waters in the midst of the Valencian gardens, scarcely 
paying tribute to the Mediterranean Sea, recall involuntarily that 
they were named by an Arabic-speaking people. 

The traveler in his wanderings through Andalus,’ that for him 
will consist of almost all the peninsula, will be constantly reminded 
of the Arabic epoch: the towns, as Almodévar or Albacete, Alcdézar 
or Alcocer, Calatrava or Calatayud, Masarrazin and Mazarambroz, 
Masanasa and Masamagrell, Albarracin and Tarifa, Alcira and Alge- 
ciras, Alberite and Albaida, Medinaceli and Medinasidonia; even the 
most remote places, in which the local toponymy has preserved the 
name El Garbe for a luxuriant pine grove ; or which has continued us- 
ing the name Rdbita for an estate perched on the spurs of the Albarra- 
cin Mountains ; or which has given the name Mazarabeas to a property 
that in remote centuries was Manzel Obaidala, the Inn of Obaidala; 


1 Andalus, the Moorish term for the Iberian peninsula, meaning “Land of 
the West.” 
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or the name Mazarabuzaque to the property which was the farm of 
Manzel Abuishac. 

VocaBuLary.—And throughout the peninsula, he will hear dams 
called presas or azudes; irrigation canals, acequias ; ponds, estanques 
or albercas; mills, molinos or acefias; and in many towns he will 
find traces of ancient water pipes, arcaduces; he will see arriates 
(flower-bordered walks) in the gardens, and he will be informed 
that the people have to pay alfarda (duty for the irrigation of the 
lands) in order to irrigate their orchards, and they have to adjust 
a noria (draw-well) to dispose of the water, or they have to fill 
the aljibe (cistern) if they wish to have a supply in time of dry 
weather. 

If the traveler is to consider the flora of this privileged region, 
he will find an abundance of adelfas (oleanders), azucenas (white 
lilies), jazmines (jasmine), arraydn (myrtle), albahaca (sweet 
basil), alhucema (lavender), and azahar (citrus blossom). He will 
eat, if he wishes, albérchigos (peaches), or albaricoques (apricots), 
acerolas (haws), or berenjenas (eggplant), arroz (rice), or alubias 
(beans), and he will notice that his dishes and foods are seasoned at 
times with azafrdn (saffron), ajedrea (winter savoury), jengibre 
(ginger), and with alcaravea (caraway seed). In the restaurants or 
inns of the peninsula his horse will feed on alfalfa (alfalfa), and 
algarrobas (carob beans) or altramuces (lupine), if they do not give 
him an armful of alcacer (green barley). 

Our traveler may stop at an alqueria (farmhouse), surrounded 
by almeces (lotus trees) ; or he may direct his steps to an inn, and 
while he rests from his travels at the zagudn (entrance) he hears the 
arrieros (muleteers) and the merchants settling their business af- 
fairs, and he sees them weigh by the quintal (100 libras), by the 
arroba (25 libras), and by the arrelde (4 libras) ; and if it concerns 
more valuable things, such as azafrdén (saffron), by the adarme (179 
centigrams) and the quilate (205 milligrams) ; that they measure by 
the azumbre (half-gallon), by the fanega (1.60 bushels), by the 
cahice (12 bushels). And he hears the merchants, while they con- 
clude an alboroque (a toast to celebrate the conclusion of a business 
deal), say that they come from the almacén (warehouse), from the 
bazar (bazaar), or from the alhéndiga (public granary) ; that they 
have to go to the almudi (public granary), to the alcaiceria (raw silk 
exchange), or to the alfoli (salt storage); that they have to be 
present at the almoneda (public auction), or that they may have to 
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undergo the arancel (tariff of duties), or that they have to pass 
through the azoque (market place) or the azoquejo (small market 
place) ; that business is such, because of the aduanas (custom houses), 
that the profit gained is not even a maravedi (old Spanish coin). 

When the dinner hour arrives he will hear the spices being ground 
in the almirez (brass mortar), and perhaps he will moisten his 
food with aloqgue (clear white wine), and for dessert they will 
serve him almojdbanas (crullers), arrope (boiled honey), alfajores 
(paste made of almonds, walnuts, and honey) or alfefiques (sugar 
paste) ; and it is almost certain that, if he is a man of modern ideas, 
he will drink café con aztcar (coffee with sugar) and some anisado 
(alcohol flavored with anise). 

In his room in the inn there will probably be a sort of alfombra 
(rug); and as a distinguished traveler he will not sleep on the 
marfega (straw bed) of the muleteer, but in his bedroom he will 
have a bed with an almohada (pillow) and an alifafe (coverlet), 
and there will be an alcarraza (unglazed porous jar) for fresh water. 
Without turning the aldaba (latch) of the door he will look out over 
the alféizar (sill) of the ajimez (double-arched window), and per- 
haps he will see in the street children playing galdrufa (tops). 

Later he will feel curious to know what the people do for a living 
and he will find out that there are various trades, such as tahonero 
(baker), alfarero (potter), albanil (brick-layer), algecero (gypsum- 
maker ), albardero (pack-saddle maker), alfageme (barber), alfayate 
(tailor), and even unfortunate alhameles (porters) ; that there are 
almonas de jabén (soap manufactories), where only adobes (sun- 
dried bricks) are made instead of the wonderful ancient azulejos 
(glazed tile) ; that in some homes they still weave algodén (cotton) 
and make alfombras (rugs), almares (braid trimming), lorzas (rib- 
bon plaits) or cenefas (edgings) with azache (silk), and they pro- 
duce badana (dressed sheepskin) and baldés (soft dressed skin for 
gloves), and there can still be found jewelry of aljéfar (misshapen 
pearls). 

He will see colors as azul (blue), anvil (indigo), escarlata (scar- 
let), carmesi (crimson), amarillo (yellow), almagre (red ochre), and 
alazén (sorrel) ; he will hear perhaps the playing of the adufes (tam- 
bourines), albogues (pastoral flutes), tambores (drums), atabales 
(kettle-drums), afafiles (musical pipes), laides (lutes), and gui- 
tarras (guitars) ; he will learn that the fishermen use a jdbega (drag- 
net), an almafraba (net used in the tunny fishery), and an almadia 
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(raft); that the young men carry chairas (steels for sharpening) 
and chiflas (paring knives) ; he may still see a cofia (hairnet), alpar- 
gatas (sandals made of hemp), and alfileres (pins), and he will 
learn that now they do not dress in the old chupas (waistcoats), 
cendales (thin silk materials), alquiceles (Moorish cloaks), and 
albornoces (burnooses or hooded cloaks), although they still wear 
saragiiellas (short and wide plaited breeches). 

The Spanish language shows, then, to our imaginary traveler, the 
indelible trace that the Arabic civilization left on our soil. And can 
it be only the language? 

InstiTuTIONS.—In our military organization we had alcaides 
(wardens), alféreces (ensigns), adalides (commanders), and almo- 
gavares (expert foragers) ; we used atalayas (watch towers), zagas 
(load on the back of a carriage), acémilas (beasts of burden), alga- 
radas (ancient battering rams), and rebatos (call to arms) ; we raised 
alcazabas (castles), alcdsares (fortresses), azores (goshawks), adar- 
bes (passage beyond the walls of a castle), almenas (merlons), and 
albarranas (watch towers). We settled with the aduana (custom- 
house) and the almojarife (customhouse officer), and we continued 
paying alcabalas (excise taxes), garramas (taxes), azaques (legal 
alms), and albaquias (miscellaneous duties). Those who watched 
over our cities were the officials of the zalmedina (government of a 
city), or of the zavasorda (police), which were replaced by the 
alguaciles (peace officers) of the city and state. Our justice was 
administered by alcaldes (mayors) and alguaciles (peace officers). 
The original sense which these two words had in the Islamic epoch 
was lost little by little. We had amines or faithful, nadires (nadirs) 
or overseers, almohtalafes or jurors, the sahebalard or palace steward, 
the sahebaceca or master of the mint. We appealed the violations of 
charters before the superior court of Aragén, as the Moors had be- 
fore the sahibalmodalim or the judge of injustices, who existed in 
the empire of the caliphs. 

MOHAMMEDAN Art.—Civil and in part religious architecture, as 
well as the art of dress and the refinements of life among Spanish 
Christians, were based upon the Andalusian Mussulman. The silks 
and arms of San Fernando were Moorish. Of Moorish cloth was 
the garb in which the Archbishop Don Rodrigo Jiménez de Rada, 
victor at the Navas de Tolosa and author of the Historia Arabum, 
went to his tomb; surrounded by Moors and Jews lived Don Alfonso 
el Sabio, who made them teach him the sciences, the letters, the 
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music, the games of the Arabs. Moorish tiles adorned the Mudéjar* 
towers of the towns of Aragén; of Mussulman style were the 
chapels of the Monastery of Huelgas de Burgos, which Alfonso VIII ) 
constructed, as well as the royal chapel of Cordoba, erected by En- 
rique II. Moorish were the works in plaster and in carpentry which 
ornamented Christian palaces; the Castilian home reflected the same 
structure as the Andalusian. Even the royal palaces were copies of 
Moorish edifices, like the sumptuous Alcazar of Seville which Don 
Pedro I (1364) had constructed above the ancient Moorish one 
called “Palacio del Yeso,” a semi-Mohammedan work of Toledan, 
Granadine, and Sevillian artisans. 

Mohammedan art entered into all the constructions of the penin- 
sula. San Juan de la Penitencia (Toledo) ; the church of San Pablo in 
Pefiafiel ; the chapel of the Oidor (Alcala de Henares) ; La Seo of 
Zaragoza ; the towers of San Martin and of Salvador, of Teruel ; the 
cathedral of this last city, with its marvelous occult paneling; and 
the monastery of Guadalupe, a work conceived by a monk and exe- 
cuted by Mohammedan artists, with its cloister entirely Mohamme- 
dan—these are typical examples. 

In the distinct artistic manifestations of the sixteenth century 
may be seen the trace of the Moorish: a typical example is the bind- 
ings of books. And workmen who knew the Mussulman technique 
must have gone to the Indies, since in Mexico may be seen archi- 
tectural models dating from the seventeenth century in which Mo- 
hammedan style predominates. 

No one can wonder at the amount of influence left by the Andalu- 
sian Arabic civilization upon the Hispanic peninsula. But that civili- 
zation was not limited to Spain; throughout all Europe it left its 
traces. 

ANIMALS.—Let us begin with the things of a material character. ~ 
The wools of Smyrna and of Constantinople were sought in France 
as the best of the Orient; the goat and the cat of Angora, the cock 
of Persia, the guinea-fowl of Africa, and above all the peacock which 
came from Persia, so rare in the Middle Ages that it was not to be 
found except in the courts of the kings or in the palaces of the great 
lords; all came from the Mussulman Orient. The silkworm was 
acclimated in Andalusia by the Moors. 


2 Mudéjar architecture was a Moorish modification of the earlier Renais- 
sance style in Spain. 
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FLowers.—The tulip, which came to Europe from Constantinople 
in the year 1590, and the hyacinth, both now so important in the export 
trade of Holland, are Oriental; there are daffodils from Constanti- 
nople, lilacs from Persia, jasmine from Arabia, and roses from Chiraz 
and from Ispahan. The peach (persica) from Persia; the apricot tree 
from Armenia (armeniaca malus) ; the fig from Smyrna; the date 
from the Orient or from Africa; the pistachio tree from Persia; 
cotton from Egypt, are some of the plants valued by the Europeans. 
The majestic cedar was brought to France in 1469 by Eberhard of 
Wiirtemberg, who planted two in the courtyard of the castle of Mont- 
beliard. 

Corree.—Café (coffee) began to be drunk in the mystically re- 
ligious Sufi circles of Arabia in the fifteenth century. It passed to 
Constantinople, where despite the opposition of the Alfaquies, it 
succeeded in making itself popular in the sixteenth century. From 
Constantinople it came to France, to Marseilles first, and again met 
opposition, this time from the doctors, who judged the beverage 
pernicious to health; but by the end of the seventeenth century its 
use was common. How few people know as they enjoy a fragrant 
cup that it was first used by ascetics, who sought stimulation for their 
nocturnal spiritual exercises ! 

INDUSTRIES.—To the Arabs we owe the development of various 
important industries, such as the cultivation of sugar cane and the 
manufacture of hard soap and paper. Sugar-cane was brought from 
India to Persia in the seventh century, and when this nation was con- 
quered by the Mussulmans, they extended its cultivation to all re- 
gions with proper climate. 

Hard soap obtained by the use of soda or potash is first mentioned 
by Ibn Durayd in the year 933. The sapo of Pliny was a dye for the 
hair, “rutilandis capillis” ; the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Romans 
used the ashes of plants, strained, to wash and clean clothing. 

The Chinese invented paper, but the Arabs carried the knowledge 
of it to all the Occident. The tribes established on the boundary of 
the Sassanian kingdom, at the beginning of the eighth century, 
solicited the protection of China, acquiring in this manner a privileged 
situation. Abu Muslim, a representative of the ’Abbasis, could not 
tolerate this and ordered a military expedition at the command of 
Ziyad ibn Salih, governor of Samarcanda, who, in a bloody battle 
on the banks of the River Tharaz, obtained the complete submission 
of the infidels in July, 751. He took a great number of prisoners, 
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who were sent from the confines of China to the most important 
cities of the Caliphate. These statements concur exactly with those of 
the annalist Tang-Shu, who states that, in the seventh month (of the 
year which happens to be 751), the marshal Kao-Hsieu-fa, of Korean 
origin, was completely defeated by the Arabs near Kangli, a city 
on the banks of the Tharaz River. 

The manufacture of paper was begun immediately among the con- 
querors, and attained great development a few years later, principally 
in Khorasan, under the protection of Al-Fadl, governor (named by 
Harun Ar-rasid), in the years from 794 to 795, and even more under 
that great vizier whose name still designates a kind of paper. 

This Caliph, according to statements in the work of Kalkasandi, 
was the one who definitely established the manufacture by ordering 
that copies of the Koran be written on paper since on this material 
no changes in the texts could be made, whereas those on parchment 
were subject to erasures and alterations. 

The introduction of paper into Europe was accomplished by 
Spanish Arabs, who set up its manufacture in Jativa, where there 
existed paper mills in full activity as early as the tenth century. In 
Toledo its manufacture was known in the eleventh century, and 
from this epoch documents were kept on paper, such as the Mozarab 


missal of Silos and the contract dated in the twelfth century recently ~ 


published by us in Los Mozarabes de Toledo en los siglos XII y XIII. 
In the year 1176 Jativa, after dealing with the Western trade, ex- 
ported its products to the Orient, as Al-Idrisi declares. 

In certain notarial archives, principally of Catalufia, for example 
at Baga, there are found documents of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries written on paper in characters analogous to those of Jativa. 
At this date the rest of Europe was ignorant of this product. Only 
in the thirteenth century did an acquaintance with it begin among 
the peoples who had commerce with the kingdom of Aragon, or 
were settled along the Mediterranean Sea. The paper industry seems 
to have been carried to France about 1300 by Spanish and Piedmont 
paper-makers. 

The interest in alchemy gave occasion to the Moors for making 
many products. They obtained gold by means of panning in streams, 
and extracted mercury from cinnabar ores. They manufactured 
steel and damask. They extracted perfumes by distillation of roses. 
They made various dyes: the blue of lapis-lazuli, and the golden 
yellow of Persia. They made medicinal syrups and drugs and even 
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adulterations of them. They fabricated false precious stones, and 
artificial pearls, of which modern industry boasts so much. 

Art.—Everyone who has entered, even once, the marvelous 
Mosque of Cérdoba, must have felt upon contemplating the court- 
yard of the orange trees that he had before him a monument unique 
in the world; when he crossed the threshold of the temple to be 
lost in the labyrinth of columns, he must have thought and rightly 
that he was admiring one of the most interesting monuments of the 
Mussulman world, whose grandiose civilization is reflected by the 
wealth of those capitals, of those crossed arches, of those chandeliers, 
of that wonderful mihrab. If he has the forethought to provide him- 
self with a guide well-versed in the secrets of the Mosque, if he takes 
as guide the books and works of Gdémez-Moreno, he will stop to 
contemplate the intercrossing of the horseshoe arches, the pointed 
and lobulated ends of the mihrab, and of the skylights, a work of 
the anonymous architect brought by Al-Hakam II for the work of 
enlargement that was done between 961 and 969. And he will see 
that the sublime artist solved the grave architectural problem of 
placing great masses upon slender supports, or upon simple columns, 
a system which was to be of great benefit ; he will see it again in the 
Mosque of Cristo de la Luz of Toledo, and in the palace of the 
Aljaferia of Zaragoza, and in the tower of the Kutubiya of Ma- 
rraquex, and in part of the Roman cloister of San Juan de Duero of 
Soria; in the higher gallery of the castle of Bellver of Mallorca, 
and in the triforium of the Cathedral of Toledo; and he will go to 
Algiers (Tremecén Biscra, Bujia, Constantina), to Sicily, to Italy, 
where there can be seen the dome of the Cathedral of Cefalu, in 
the apse of the cathedrals of Monreale, Palermo, Amalfi; even in the 
Apulia (Molfetta) and in Lombardy; and he will go farther still: 
to the cathedrals of the Anglo-Norman group, from the eleventh 
century, as Durham, Gloucester, then Canterbury; to those of 
French Normandy: Glaville, Braglie, triforium of Evreux, even the 
Cathedral of Amiens. 

Concerning the system of crossed arches—Gomez-Moreno tells 
us that the able architect of the Mosque deduced a new system of 
vaults, which are a type of those constructed over the magsura and 
the skylight, as many as five vaults of crossed arching, surprising 
because of their novelty, their beauty, and the structures derived 
from them. It is the same system which can be seen in Santa Fe 
and in the Mosque of the Tornerias, of Toledo, in the Aljaferia 
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of Zaragoza, in San Baudel of Berlanga, in San Juan of Duero and 
in the Cathedral of Jaca, in San Marcos of Seville and in the Puerta 
Nueva of Granada, and in the unusual church of Sahelices del Rio 
(Leon), of the twelfth century; and the system that extends over 
the frontiers; and we see it in the kitchen of the Cathedral of Dur- 
ham, in the castle of Rebi, in the Cathedral of Lincoln, in Lombardy, 
Cathedral of Casale, San Lorenzo de Turin (of the seventeenth cen- 
tury), in Argel, in Tremecén, in Cairo, and even in the sepulchral 
chapel on the banks of the Euphrates, in Magamali. After becoming 
acquainted with the structure and the geometrical balance of the 
Cordoban arches, and taking into account their date, we shall be- 


lieve, says GOmez-Moreno, that “by their side the Christian ones are 4 


humble, and the vehement dispute as to primacy in the invention of 
the pointed arches will appear trivial.” 

In the art of Italy, which had close contact with Islam during all 
of the Middle Ages, there can be pointed out still other traces, 
though less known, no less certain. The studios of the painters of 
the Tuscan school, those of Florence, Pisa, Siena, Luca, may feel 
the influence of the Orient, and not only of Byzantium, but of the 
Mussulman Orient. If since the twelfth century there were sought 
in Tuscany the engraved copper of Mosul, the small chests of Persian 
or Arabian ivory, and later the tapestry of Asia Minor, of Persia, or 
of Turkestan; the striped cloth, probably of Syrian origin; the 
Oriental manuscripts with miniatures, the damaskeened copper, the 
glass and the porcelain of Damascus and Syria, the rare pieces of 
gold work; if the sacre rappresentazioni displayed the ostentatious 
Oriental ceremonious gatherings, frequent, especially because of the 
Council of Florence in 1439, and the Oriental world, with its human 
types, its weaving, its adornments, its furniture, its decorations, and its 
art, was familiar to the Florentine imagination, it is not surprising to 
find the decorative Oriental trace which is shown by San Miniato del 
Monte, the abbey of Fiésole, the dome of Pisa, and above all the Baptis- 
tery of Florence. Nor is it strange to see Oriental traces in the painters 
of the school of Luca, at the end of the twelfth century, such as 
Berlinghieri, Giunta Pisano, even Cimabue (in frescos of the church 
of Asis), and Giotto. The Oriental tradition still continues more 
than the Byzantine in painters like Gozzoli, Botticelli, Ghirlandajo, 
Filippino Lippi, Pinturicchio; and the fondness for exotic figures 
is transmitted without interruption from the mosaics of the Baptis- 
tery to the Sodoma. 
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Influenced by Mussulman models Tuscan ceramics are found 
as early as the thirteenth century; fine cloth, silk tissues, gold bro- 
cades, tapestries, as well as cloth for domestic use, repeat motifs in- 
vented in Persia, in Asia Minor, in Egypt, in Syria. Even the small 
wedding chests (cassoni) are decorated with Mussulman designs. 
In the striped cloth so pleasing to Botticelli, in the representation of 
exotic animals, as camels, leopards, parrots, peacocks, birds of prey 
in action, in the appearance of the landscape, whole elements and 
proportions descend from the art of the Oriental gardens, of which 
the frescos of Gozzoli in the palace of Via Larga are obvious ex- 
amples. 

Games.—Through the intermediary of Arabic, Europe learned 
the Hindu game of chess, introduced into the Occident by way of 
Italy and Spain, before the Crusades: the words alfil, “elephant,” 
English “knight” ; roc (whence enroque, enrocar), the mythical bird, 
so pleasing to the story-tellers of the Arabian Nights, for which Eng- 
lish substitutes the term “castle”; the jaque mate, shah mat, “the 
king dies,” echoed in English “check mate,” are words which indicate 
the Arabic transmission. 

Huntinc.—The hunt with falcons was fashionable in the Middle 
Ages in the courts of the kings and in the castles of important men. 
It was a bond of union between the countries of Islam and of the 
Christian princes. The royal falcons were already greatly valued in 
the court of the Lodrik, if we are to believe the Masudi. The books of 
Monteria and Cetreria show clearly the fondness of our kings and 
noblemen for this sport, in whose enjoyment also there participated 
Friedrich Il, German Emperor, and the Duke of Nevers, son of the 
Duke of Bourgogne, Felipe el Atrevido, who found himself free from 
imprisonment under Bayazet, thanks to the gift of twelve white fal- 
cons which the Duke of Bourgogne sent to the Turk. The Persian 
way of hunting with leopard or with lynx, frequently a decorative 
motif on the Sassanian cloths or on Arabic ivory, was introduced into 
Europe during the epoch of the Renaissance by Charles VIII, who 
imported the pheasant from Tartary, and the ounce and the leopard 
from Africa. 

GroGrRAPHY.—Those who glance at the biographical sketches of 
Spanish Mohammedans admire the ease with which almost all made 
a pilgrimage to Mecca, frequently more than once in their lives. 
The love of travel was well developed, in spite of the difficulties of 
communication. The natural curiosity of neighbors inspired many to 
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relate the incidents of their travels. Their stories incited others with 
desire to visit distant regions so that itineraries and geographical 
writings were in demand. It is needless to mention the names of such 
eminent geographers as Al Yaqubi, Ibn Khurdabih, the Idrisi, Abu- 
1-Fida, Yaqut; but I wish to observe that Abu-l-Fida [Abulfeda]® 
surpassed the ancients in his proofs of the spherical nature of the earth, 
and proposed the problem that if one traveled toward the west and went 
around the world he would gain a day; wishing to return to his start- 
ing point on a Thursday, he would actually arrive there on Friday; 
while the one who traveled east would lose a day: the fact was experi- 
mentally verified when Sabastian Elcano returned to Spain by way of 
the Orient, after three years sailing west. 

The Arabs, too, were occupied with the problem of exact de- 
termination of longitudes, and succeeded in measuring a meridian arc 
in the time of the Caliph Al Mamun. They explored “the rampart of 
Gog and Magog,” that is, the Great Wall of China, during the epoch 
of Caliph Al Watiq. They attempted to solve the mysteries of the 
“Mare Tenebrosum,” anticipating the brave deed of Columbus. Idrisi 
(1100-1169 ?) relates that certain mariners of Lisbon called Al- 
Magrurin, sailing toward the Occident, encountered a stormy sea, 
from which they hastened to escape by tacking to the south. They 
came upon an island with many cattle, whose meat they could not eat 
because of its bitterness ; finally they landed on another inhabited by 
men who made them prisoners, and whose king had an interpreter 
who spoke Arabic. When the king heard of their intentions, he told 
them that his father had already wished to make that trip and had 
sailed for a month, but without success. Then, having blindfolded 
them, the king sent them to the continent and they disembarked in 
Asfi, “a point situated at the extreme end of the Far West.” Again 
it was Muhammad Gao, a petty king of Guinea (in the beginning of 
the fourteenth century), who organized an expedition to cross the 
ocean : only one boat returned to tell of the disaster which had annihi- 
lated the rest ; another fleet more numerous was despatched, of which 
not a vessel returned. 

It may be deduced from all this that the Arabs must have known 
the Canary Islands, since during the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
navigation was already well developed ; and on the other hand, in the 


8 The Spanish forms of transliterated Arabic names are given thus in 
brackets. 
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ancient Canary vocabulary there remain numerical words in two 
forms, Arabic and Berber. And it is axiomatic that the Arabs knew 
in detail the seas of India, of China, and of the Far East, in which are 
developed the marvelous adventures of Sinbad the Sailor, Hasan of 
Basra, and many other heroes almost mythical in popular literature. 

Sea Compass.—lt is not surprising, therefore, that from a very 
early date they used the compass, taken, as it is believed, from Chinese 
sailors, owing to the active commerce between the ports of Persia and 
those of southern China; brought to Syria, it was from there intro- 
duced into the European ports of the Mediterranean. The loadstone 
(caramit) is mentioned as early as A.D. 854 in the text of the Bayanu- 
l-Mugrib. In accounts of travels of the ninth century and in the 
Masudi (a.p. 923), the cardinal points are characterized when the 
compass is used. The most ancient indubitable passage concerning 
this apparatus is that of al-Awfi in his Lubab al-albab, of the beginning 
of the thirteenth century ; Baibac al Kabachaki (1242-1243) describes 
it in detail and speaks of its use on the Mediterranean. 

NAUTICAL KNOWLEDGE.—By the end of the fifteenth century the 
Arab navigators had reached the most remote points of the Far East; 
their men of science had mastered all the classical theories, especially 
those of Ptolemy, which caused so much comment and were so widely 
studied throughout the Middle Ages. Therefore it is not surprising 
to find families of mariners, like that of Ibn Mayid [Aben Machid], 
for whom the sea held no secrets. This Ibn Mayid finished in 1489- 
1490 his nautical dissertations, a summary of the theory and practice 
of navigation in the last years of the fifteenth century. Ibn Mayid 
was the pilot who accompanied Vasco de Gama from Malindi, on the 
eastern coast of Africa, to Calcutta in the year 1498. Such Nautical 
Instructions, in which Sulayman al Mahri collaborated, one of whose 
treatises is dated 1511, were translated into Turkish in 1554 by the 
Admiral Sidi ’Ali in his Muhit, and served as the basis for those which 
the Portuguese navigators made in the sixteenth century. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL ExcavaTions.—The fantastic descriptions of 
enchanted palaces, almost always subterranean, full of fabulous treas- 
ures, which for so many centuries have struck the imagination of the 
Mussulman and Christian world throughout the pages of the Arabian 
Nights, have, undoubtedly, their true basis in the excavations of the 
Assyrian ruins and of the Pharaoh tombs, made almost always with 
the intention of robbery; but sometimes they felt a noble scientific 
curiosity, and explored some pyramids with ardor to know their 
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structure, and kept as relics the objects found there. Surprising above 
all others is the story that Ibn Khurdabih [Abenjordabeh] (a.p. 825- 
912), who wrote his book in 846, tells of the excavation described by 
Isma ’il ibn Yazid al Mohallabi, secretary of Lolu, and Abu Abd 
Allah al Wasiti, secretary of Ahmad ibn Tulun, in one of the smaller 
pyramids. 

Having reached the vault, where they could leave their ten camels, 
and having torn off three layers of rock, they went down to a room 
_ forty feet in length and as many in width, which on each of its four 
sides had a chamber closed by a high stone door. They found in the 
chambers three jars made of onyx, filled with mumid; the room was 
decorated with 360 human figures in attitudes of adoration. In the 
chamber to the north they found a font of black stone, covered by 
another, joined with smelted lead. Removing the top by means of 
heat, they found in the bier the body of an old man, whose clothing 
they had burned upon opening it: within they could only find three 
figures of gold, one representing a man with a serpent in his hand; 
another, a man with a cane in his hand on a donkey ; the third, a man 
mounted on a camel and carrying a rod. In the figures the explorers 
thought they recognized Moses, Jesus, and Mohammed. Ahmad ibn 
Tulun gave the jars to three of his companions. One of the favored 
removed the mumid from his with a stick and discovered a package 
which consisted of bands of cloth tied around another little package 
of ox skin: when he had untied it, there ran out of it a drop of blood. 
“Only God knows the truth!” he exclaimed. 

LITERATURE.—It is a fact recognized today by all historians of 
literature that Arabic exercised a decisive influence in the develop- 
ment of the medieval European novel. ’ 

Disciplina Clericalis.—The Disciplina Clericalis, of Pedro Alfonso, 
put into circulation throughout the Christian world, from the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century, a great number of short stories, which 
the collector himself says he gathered from proverbs and Arabic 
exemplaries. More than sixty-three manuscripts preserved today and 
included by Séderhielm and Hilka in their edition of Helsingfors, 
1911, are a clear example of the interest which it awakened in the 
Middle Ages ; the Hebrew, French, German, Catalonian, Italian, and 
Spanish versions spread the stories throughout the different countries ; 
their content, repeated by more than sixty authors or books of the 
Middle Ages and of the Renaissance, such as Beauvais, Don Juan 
Manuel, Boccaccio, Bozon, Chaucer, fabliaux, Giraldi, Guicciardini, 
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Minnesinger, novellino, Scala Coeli, Straparola, Timoneda, Tama- 
riz, and even Cervantes, indicates the vitality of such stories over 
many centuries. 

Calila e Dimna.—The Arabic translation which Ibn Al-Mugqafa 
(who died in 757 or 758) made of the Phelevian version of the fa- 
mous Calila e Dimna (derived from the Panchatantra) is another of 
the collection of stories whose diffusion is surprising. From it were 
derived the Castilian, modern Syrian, Persian, Turkish, Mongolian, 
and Ethiopian versions, and the Hebrew, which, after having been put 
into Latin by Juan de Capua, gave form to others in German, Danish, 
Icelandic, Italian, and Spanish. In more than forty languages, Ori- 
ental and Occidental, humanity, for many centuries, has been reading 
these apologues and moral tales, which have exercised so much influ- 
ence upon general literature. It will be sufficient to mention the 
Roman de Renard, the stories of Odo of Cheriton, the moralizing 
tales of Nicolas Bozon, the Speculum Sapientiae beati Cyrilli, the 
Theriobula sive animalium de regiis praeceptis consultatio of Du- 
bravius, the Gesta Romanorum, the Fables nouvelles of Richer, Les 
délices of Verboquet, the Fables of La Fontaine, without dwelling 
upon other better-known authors like Don Juan Manuel or Raimundo 
Lulio. 

Sendebar.—Parallel with the diffusion of the Calila runs that of 
the Sendebar, of which the most ancient version is the Castilian di- 
rected by the Infante Don Fadrique, a brother of Alfonso X, in 1251. 
Sendebar became known in Europe from two sources: one through 
our Castilian versions, taken from the Arabic, of which there are 
Syrian, Hebrew, Persian, and modern Arabian translations ; and the 
others from the Persian history of the “Ten Viziers,” from which 
comes the Latin version of the Liber septem sapientium, put into 
French, Italian, Catalonian, English, German, Dutch, Swedish, Hun- 
garian, and Armenian. 

In spite of the serious and doctrinal form of the stories of the 
Sendebar, they are light fundamentally, although they do not reach 
the gross cynicism of the French fabliaux nor the insolence of Boc- 
caccio. By the story which the folklorists call “The Lion’s Track,” 
entitled in the Greek translation of the Sendebar “The King’s Ring,” 
may be traced its wide diffusion. 

Barlaam y Josaphat.—The adaptation of the legend of Buddha in 
the Orient was made through the Arabic: it would be sufficient to 
notice that the Indian name Boddhisava has been changed into our 
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Josaphat, probably through an error in reading, easily explicable in 
the Arabic translation of a ya in place of a ba: in Arabic they call it 
Judisaf. Even today Spanish-Arabic versions of this legend are not 
known ; but Don Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo thought he could see 
a trace of one, derived from the Persian, in the Libro de los Estados 
by Don Juan Manuel, and another from the Greek, in the book of the 
Barcelonian Jew Abraham ben Hasdai, entitled “The King’s Son and 
the Dervish.” Recently Dr. G. Moldenhauer gathers that Don Juan 
Manuel utilized Occidental versions, derived from that of San Juan 
Damasceno, which might have been learned from the Dominicans. 

Don Juan Manuel.—But, although the Arabic origin of the sources 
of the Libro de los Estados may be doubtful, the use to which the 
Infante Don Juan Manuel put Arabic literature if we study his Conde 
Lucanor will be evident. Stories like the famous one of the Dean of 
Santiago and Don Ilan, a magician of Toledo, afterward entitled 
“The Proof of Promises,” in Ruiz de Alarcén’s play; or like that of 
Dofia Truhana, or that of the courtier who pretends to hear birds 
say what he wishes to express in reproaching the King; or the anec- 
dotes related to ’Itimad, the favorite of Al-Mutamid of Seville, show 
very clearly their Oriental origin. 

Arcipreste de Hita.—Medieval Spanish literature continued under 
the influence of Arabism. Let us recall the Zayyals of the Arcipreste 
de Hita in his student songs ; his apologues, that he must have taken 
from the Calila, from the Disciplina, or from Don Juan Manuel; the 
trace of his knowledge of Arabic language and music; and his own 
statement of having composed songs for Moorish troteras y dan- 
zaderas. 

Turmeda.—Let us point out the unique case of the stupendous 
plagiarism of Fray Anselmo de Turmeda, that very able Majorcan 
who was taken as a saint by the Christians and among the Moors 
went by the name of Abdala el Truchiman. His “The Ass’s Con- 
troversy with Fray Anselmo of Turmeda,” a zodlogical fable in which 
he discourses upon the superiority of men in respect to the other 
animals, is no more than a translation, at times literal, of the “Con- 
troversy of the Animals with Man,” contained in the Encyclopedia 
of the “Brethren of Purity,” a politico-philosophical school of the 
tenth century, as my dear teacher Don Miguel Asin has shown by 
printing the same texts in parallel columns. 

Arabian Nights——Throughout medieval Spain some copy of the 
Arabian Nights must have been circulated, in spite of the belief that 
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Europeans did not know the tales until Galland translated them into 
French at the beginning of the eighteenth century. Besides the story 
of the Doncella Teodor, recorded in the Respuestas del Fildsofo Se- 
cundo, in the Crénica General, and in the Speculum historiale of 
Beauvais, writings contemporary to the Bonium, which circulated in 
popular editions (“Libros de Cordel”) in the sixteenth century, were 
used by Lope de Vega. We can point out in our literature other traces 
of stories from the Arabian Nights. 

Thus the theme of La Vida es Suetio, by Calderén, is found in the 
very well-known story of “The Watchful Sleeper”; the novelette of 
chivalry Clamades y Clarimunda is related to the story of the magic 
flying horse; and in the popular novel of Pierres de Provenza y la 
linda Magalona there are episodes derived from the story of Camara- 
zaman and the princess Badura. Menéndez y Pelayo attributed the 
relationship in these last two cases to oral tradition of the Crusades ; 
but the fact that Spanish manuscripts have been found containing the 
story of Camarazaman inclines one to modify his hypothesis. The 
Moors preserved stories, written in Spanish with Arabic characters, 
like “El alcdzar de oro,” “La ciudad de latén,’ “Temim Addar,’ which 
figure in the Arabian Nights: which proves that the famous collection 
was already circulating in the last stages of the Spanish Islamic epoch. 

And furthermore we are able to point out today themes of stories 
from Scheherazada in other Spanish ones: for example, the “Twenty- 
third Miracle of Berceo,” in which a debtor throws money into the sea 
in order that it might come into the hands of his creditor, who did 
find it; or that about the “Rey del Yemen y sus tres hijos,” in which 
an actor claims falsely to have performed an unaccomplished deed 
just as in the Lanzarote y el ciervo del pie blanco. The trick in Cer- 
vantes’ Viejo celoso when Cafiizares, about to enter the room where 
his wife was being unfaithful to him, had a basin of water thrown 
in his face, may be read in the “Story of the Cadi and the Merchant’s 
Daughter” ; just as the deceit of the Retablo de las maravillas, repeated 
by Don Juan Manuel, Cervantes, and Quifiones de Benavente, may be 
found in the story of the “Enchanted Fig-tree,” proceeding from 
the Syntipas. The popular legend which inspired Zorrilla in his 
Recuerdos de Valladolid is very much like the story entitled the 
“Justice of God.” And, lastly, the story of “The King Who Lost 
Everything” is related to the fundamental theme from which was 
developed the Historia del Caballero Cifar. 

Not only in Spain, but also in Europe, we find traces of the 
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Arabian Nights, previous to the version of Galland: thus, the islands 
move, and then become enormous fish, or the giant birds, similar to 
the mythical rokh, in the journey of Saint Brandan in search of para- 
dise ; or Schmid’s story, Das Schloss in der Hiitte Xa-Xa, analogous 
to that of “Aladdin and the Marvelous Lamp,” which might have 
entered Europe through Italy by means of Turkish translations. 

Of the influence which the Arabian Nights has exercised on world 
literature, after its first appearance in the eighteenth century, the 
monumental Bibliographie of Chauvin, an indispensable book for all 
studies of comparative literature, gives some idea. 

Fabliaux.—The immense production of Oriental short stories 
equals and even surpasses the collections already mentioned. For that 
reason it is not strange to find in European literature novelistic themes 
originating in the Orient, although the exact source is not known. 
Some of the French fabliaux are in that group: according to Gaston 
Paris, they came from India and by all kinds of intermediaries were 
carried to the Mussulman world and from there to the Christian Oc- 
cident. This thesis was denied by Bedier (1893), who contended that 
the majority of the fabliaux might have originated anywhere, since 
they are made up of general human elements, without traces of origin. 
Nevertheless he was compelled to acknowledge the Oriental origin of 
some of the fabliaux, like the one about the mother-in-law who, in 
order to divert the attention of the deceived husband, shows him a 
piece of cloth and unfolds it in front of his face until the lover has 
time to escape; a strategy repeated in the farce El viejo celoso, by 
Cervantes. 

From Arabic sources there are various examples in French lit- 
erature: the novel, Floire et Blanchefleur, the short story about Au- 
cassin et Nicolette, a few episodes of Huon de Bordeaux and of 
Charroi de Nimes, a rondeau by Charles of Orleans, some of the 
Heptameron by Marguerite of Navarre. This connection can be easily 
confirmed by simply reading the learned annotations of R. Basset in 
his collection of Mille et un contes, récits et légendes arabes. He lists 
sixty-five themes which have passed to Spanish, French, Italian, Eng- 
lish, German, Ukrainian, Hungarian, Greek, Russian, Armenian, and 
Icelandic literature. 

A version of the Graal, made known by Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach’s translation into Middle High German, was taken from an 
Arabic source, according to its own author. Something of the youth 
of Parsifal, something of the faint-hearted knight, ridiculed later as 
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Sancho Panza and Falstaff, and especially the second part of the 
legend of Tristram and Iseulte of the white hand, can be referred to 
Arabic sources. 

Alexander—A very popular theme during the Middle Ages was 
the one which related the fabulous deeds of Alexander the Great, the 
Dulcarnain of the Arabs, popularized throughout the world in two 
series of accounts: one by the pseudo-Callistenes, by means of the 
version by Julius Valerius ; another based on Koran traditions, where 
were told the wonderful adventures of “Iscandar” or “Aliscandar.” 
In medieval Spain, according to Garcia Gomez, these two principal 
currents coincided: one derived from the pseudo-Callistenes, through 
the Libro de Alixandre ; another, the one of Arabic versions, like the 
one that inspired the Recontamiento of Alexander written in Spanish 
with Arabic characters, which Menéndez y Pelayo used in order to 
make known the Islamic version of the Macedonian hero, who ap- 
proaches “to tie his horses to the ox of the zodiac and to place his arms 
near the Pleiades.” 

Gracidn and Ibn Tufayl [ Abentofdil].—The account of the Phi- 
losophus autodidactus by Ibn Tufayl in the first chapters of El Criticén 
by Baltasar Gracian, made known by the Jesuit Bartolomé Pou in the 
eighteenth century and analyzed afterward by Menéndez y Pelayo, has 
been made plain and clear by the sagacity of Don Emilio Garcia 
Gomez, who found in the Escorial a story of the series of fabulous 
adventures of Alexander, entitled Cuento del idolo, y del Rey y su 
hija, the common source of Ibn Tufayl and of Gracian. Ibn Tufayl 
utilized this popular story as the framework for his philosophical 
novel Hay ben Yacdén, translated into Latin by Pococke, 1671, with 
the title of Philosophus autodidactus. Hay, the Living One, is man 
and the symbol of reason. The purpose of the novel is to demonstrate 
agreement between religion and philosophy. The Aragonese Jesuit 
Gracian might have heard the story through oral tradition, since it 
was common among the Moors, and he used it in his allegory. 

Politico-M oral Catechisms.—Popular in the Middle Ages was the 
literary genre which the historians of literature usually classify under 
the name of “Politico-Moral Catechisms,” a collection of maxims and 
proverbs of the most varied character, of moral practice, of politics, 
of the internal government of the soul. Almost all of them proceed 
directly from Arabic sources. Thus the book Libro de los buenos 
proverbios, a translation of the “Moral Sentences” by Hunayn ibn 
Ishaq ; or the Flores de Filosofia, included in the Caballero Cifar; or 
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the Bonium or Bocados de oro, derived from the “Book of the Sen- 
tences” by Abu-l-Wafa Mubasir ibn Fatiq, which were translated into 
Latin and into French and published in English by Caxton, 1477 ; the 
Poridat de Poridades, which has its origin in the Secretum Secretorum, 
one of the books attributed to Aristotle in the Middle Ages and which 
has been very popular in translation in various European languages: 
an Arabic or Syrian work, which must have continued its develop- 
ment in the eighth and ninth centuries, it was known in the ninth cen- 
tury through the Arabic version of Yahya ibn Batric, and it is already 
mentioned by Ibn ’Abd ar-Rabihi, who died in 939. It was later put 
into Latin by Juan Hispalense (twelfth century) and into Hebrew, 
and later the Latin revised edition was translated into various ver- 
nacular languages. In another Oriental form it was translated into 
Latin by Filipo of Tripoli about 1243, a version which gave place to 
the current text, printed in 1480, and put into French, 1497. Sarton 
has recently observed that the Secreta Secretorum might have had 
influence in the development of the beautiful story which is called 
by the folklorists Lai de Aristoteles. 


The relationship which the European novel has with the Oriental, 
especially with the Arabic, could not have been doubted by anyone. 
But there are other literary genres, in which the contact has been veri- 
fied, and which has been more difficult to ascertain: I make reference 
to the epic and the lyric. Our beloved and venerable teacher Don 
Julian Ribera deserves the honor of having given a detailed account 
of both. 

The epic—In 1915 Don Julian Ribera expounded his theory 
that in the first historians of the Peninsula appear “traces of an epic 
translated into Spanish, which must have flourished in Andalusia 
in the ninth and tenth centuries.” In descriptive poems, not preserved, 
works of Spanish Mussulmans, and in Arabic chronicles, there may 
be found many legends, learned or popular, written probably in Latin, 
and others, works of national writers, that might have flourished in 
romance. The legends of the Generosity of Artabds, or the one that 
explains the creation of the First Count of Andalucia, and, especially, 
the Legend of Izrac, which Ibn Al-qutiya includes in his Crénica, are 
typical narratives of a real deed, which gives rise to a poetical legend, 
prosified later in the chronicles with little alteration. This epic could 
have maintained itself in Andalusia because of the existence there of 
a nucleus of Spanish-speaking people. 
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The traits of this epic are: to narrate relatively recent incidents, 
to take form in the heat of battle, to use historical characters, to 
depict a strong political sentiment in protest against the anarchistic 
disorder of the epoch, produced by the feudality of the lords, and 
centering interest in the monarch, to recite knightly deeds, such as 
duels between two champions. Love has no courtly nor romantic 
refinement. Warlike episodes are presented without preambles. 
The ambassadors speak in direct discourse in dialogues. There is 
no miraculous element. Similar characteristics exist in French and 
primitive Castilian epics. 

If at the end of the Spanish-Islamic period the frontier and Moor- 
ish ballads show “a very characteristic influence of the tastes and 
customs of the Nazari Moors on the Castilian epic poetry,” as our 
noted historian Don Ramén Menéndez Pidal says, can the influence 
of the Moorish in previous periods be denied, when there were at 
that time also frontiers and Moors, since the Cid—it is not necessary 
to cite more than one instance—was a contemporary of the Mussul- 
man petty kings and was called in Arabic Cidi, my lord? 

The lyric.—The thesis which Ribera expounded in 1912 con- 
cerning the origin of the romance lyric systems has now been gen- 
erally accepted by scholars ; studying the social conditions of Islamic 
Andalusia, where a dialectic Spanish was spoken and where almost 
all who professed the Mohammedan religion were of Spanish race, 
and analyzing the characteristics of this Romance dialect in the 
scant sources which we still have, especially in the Cancionero of 
Ibn Guzman [Abencuzman], Ribera advanced the hypothesis of the 
existence of a poetry, different from the classic Arabic, which em- 
ployed rhyme instead of a quantitative measure, and in which were 
inserted Romance words; and afterward (1915) he found the his- 
torical document which proved that Muqaddam ibn Mu ’afa [ Moca- 
dem ben Moafa], the blind man of Cabra, was the first to compose, 
before the year 913, poetry in measures of Muwasahas or Zayyals 
(zéjel), using short lines (hemistichs), “in careless metrical form, 
without much skill and using the manner of speech of ignorant 
common people and the Spanish language,” especially for the estri- 
billo. 

The simplest structure of the zéjel, familiar today to all students 
of literature, is an initial estribillo followed by a series of quatrains 
whose first three lines are monorhymes, while the fourth invariably 
rhymes with the estribillo: aa, bbba, ccca, ddda. 
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The diffusion of the zéjel was wide in the Islamic world, in all 
countries of Arabic language; but it was not less wide in countries 
of Romance language. What Ribera said is very true; the zéjel “is 
the mysterious key which explains the mechanism of the poetical 
forms of the various lyrical systems of the civilized world in the 
Middle Ages.” The zéjel is found in Provengal troubadours such as 
the Conde de Poitiers (1101), who in some instances introduced 
the variant of placing the estribillo as a finida; likewise the Moine 
de Montaudon, G. Raynold, or G. Magret. It is perpetuated in the 
rondeau, in popular French songs as the Mal Mariée; and in ballads 
of the seventeenth century, which continue the tradition of the rondet. 
It passed into certain popular English songs on the Virgin and the 
Nativity, with the peculiarity that the first three lines of the strophe 
are in English vernacular, and the fourth line in Latin. This is still 
found in Irish and Scotch songs. In Italy the metrical form of the 
contrasto imitated the zéjel; as did likewise the laudes of Jacopone 
da Todi; and the ballata, a popular meter par excellence. It may be 
traced in carnival songs, in the sacred laudes (religious songs in the 
vernacular, somewhat like the Spanish compositions “a lo divino”), 
and in some popular songs. It appears in some of the Portuguese 
compositions, collected in the Cancionero de la Vaticana, of Fernan 
Velho, a troubadour at the court of Alfonso X ; of Payo Soares, the 
wooer of Ribeirinha; of Joao Soares Coelho; and Joao Servando. 
And in our Spain it gives form to the greater part of the Cantigas 
of Alfonso el Sabio. 

In the Libro de buen amor of the Archipreste de Hita are to be 
found compositions of the zéjel type; that he knew Arabic can be 
inferred from several passages of his book. 


Santa Maria, luz del dia, 
tu me guia todavia. 
Ganame gracia e bendicién 
e de Jestis consolacién 
que pueda con devocién 
cantar de tu alegria. 


The typical song which served Don Julian Ribera in his investi- 
gations, Las tres morillas, appears in the Cancionero of Palacio. 


Tres morillas me enamoran 
en Jaén, 
Axa y Fatima y Marién. 
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Tres morillas tan garridas 
iban a coger olivas 

y hallabanlas cogidas 

en Jaén, 

Axa, Fatima y Marién. Etc. 


Zéjel-type lyrics are contained also in the Cancioneros of Baena, 
Alvarez Gato, Stifiiga, the general of Hernando del Castillo. Poets 
who used it were: Villasandino, Fray Diego de Valencia, Montoro, 
Montesinos, Juan del Encina, and Gil Vicente. In the seventeenth 
century Calderén adopted the form in the song which he put into 
the mouth of the Moorish singers in his drama Amar después de la 
muerte. 

Aunque en triste cautiverio, 
de Ala por justo misterio, 
llore el africano imperio 
su misera ley esquiva... 

j Su ley viva! 
Viva la memoria extrafia 
de aquella gloriosa hazafia 
que en la libertad de Espafia 
a Espafia tuvo cautiva. 

; Su ley viva! 


Quevedo in satirizing negroes and mulattoes used the zéjel; and 
similarly today in the popular Valencian fallas in festive tone, the 
type appears. 

Not only the technique of the zéjel gave its form to troubadour 
poetry but the Arabic themes also lent much. The underlying con- 
cept of troubadour love-making seems related to ’Udri love, the 
platonic love of the pre-Islamic epoch, with the madness or death 
for love of Maynun, with feigned insanity or illness in order to attain 
happiness in love, with the ruse of offering oneself as a slave of 
the loved one. The theme of women who assume men’s names 
would easily explain the canciones de amigo, so little in accord with 
Occidental psychology and customs. The albada, the mal casada, the 
“gardadors,” the trouble-makers, were well-worn themes in Arabic 
literature when troubadour poetry began to flourish. Its tone, too, 
fundamentally sad and languid, resembled that of most Arabic poetry. 

The diffusion of the lyric system of the zéjel was greatly aided 
by the music which accompanied the compositions. This music, 
originating in the Persian and Byzantine, spread in Spain, notwith- 
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standing the religious prohibition, from the time of ’Abd al-Rah- 
man I [Abderrahman]. The second ’Abd al-Rahman (821-852) 
was the protector of the famous Ziryab, a pupil of Mosuli, who, 
fleeing from the envy of his teacher, entered the service of the emir 
of Cordoba with very high honors and set the standard of style 
in Andalusia. He thus established the fame of Oriental music. 

The fondness for music took root in Romance lands. Both in the 
palaces of the kings and in the luxurious homes of the magnates 
there were singers and musical parties. There were songs “with 
the same meter, the same rhythmic genres, the same melodies, with 
the identical custom of the ‘citara’ (a curtain behind which the 
female slave singers were concealed), the same turn of the song, the 
same use of wine” that was found in the Oriental courts. 

And that music endures. It was annotated by the musicians of 
the famous king of Castile, Don Alfonso el Sabio, in the ancient 
codes of his Cantigas de Santa Maria. And that annotation deci- 
phered by the ability of Don Julian Ribera revealed some very 
beautiful melodies, the basis and origin of some of our most popular 
songs. Perpetuated until they reached the cancioneros of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, these melodies have been current 
throughout Europe since the Middle Ages under the name of “mt- 
sica ficta.” They have left their trace in the songs of the trouba- 
dours, trouveres, and minnesingers, and have influenced our most 
popular dance, the jota. 

PutLosopuy.—Arabic thought left its mark on the fundamentals 
of philosophy, the eternal problems concerning God, the world, and 
man. By means of translations made by Syrians, by Nestorian 
Christians, by Mazdeian Persians, the Moslems were beginning to 
learn the treasures of Hellenic science which was eclipsed after the 
Alexandrian period. They took possession of the Greek encyclopedia 
and studied philosophical ideas, both Aristotelian and Neoplatonic, 
in relation to their own monotheistic religion. Of the development 
which the Arabic-speaking philosophers reached it is not necessary 
to speak at this moment; it is sufficient to cite some names as the 
highlights of Arabic philosophy: Al-Kindi, Al-Farabi, Avicenna, Al- 
Gazali, and Averroes. That which momentarily interests us is to 
observe the participation which these Arabic thinkers took in the 
medieval philosophical renaissance in Europe. 

To Spain falls the honor of having been the point where Arabic 
civilization and that of Europe came into contact. First in Catalufia, 
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in the tenth century, there was a center of translators of scientific 
works. The manuscripts of Ripoll, as they are now being studied, 
show more clearly their origin. The monk Gerberto was the most 
important figure in that group of students, who learned from books 
translated from the Arabic. Afterward in Toledo, from the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century, when the reconquest of the Peninsula 
had hardly been completed, translations were begun. Through these 
may be verified the transfusion of Arabic ideas. From Arabic books 
there passed to the schools a copious wealth of new knowledge. In 
Toledo books on mathematics, astronomy, medicine, alchemy, and 
physics were translated; likewise, treatises on logic, morals, and 
politics, the Organon of Aristotle, with the commentaries of the 
Arabic philosophers, and their own original productions. Eternal 
gratitude is due men of science like Domingo Gonzalez (Dominicus 
Gundisalvi or Gundisalinus) and Juan Hispalense (or Avendeat), 
who usually collaborated. The one put the texts into vulgar Latin, 
while the other translated them into as scholarly Latin as the human- 
istic culture of the times permitted. Other foreigners, too, came 
to Toledo, attracted by the fame of the scientific treasures that could 
be found there, and spent years and years in patient labor translating 
Arabic texts: for example, the Italian Gerardo di Cremona (the most 
fecund of the translators), the Englishman Adelard from Bath, 
Robert of Retines, Hermann the Dalmatian, Hermann the German, 
and Michael Scott. This work of translation was to continue into 
the thirteenth and later centuries, through the hands of Jews, such 
as Jacob ibn Abbamari, Levi ibn Gerson, Prophatius, and many 
others. 

Tue Twetrta Century.—It has been traditionally customary to 
say that before the thirteenth century there was no intimate contact 
between the Occident and Arabic philosophy, or that it was notably 
inconsequential, since some of the translations previously recorded 
were dated in the first half of the twelfth century. Today we can 
easily find traces of Arabic thought in Christian thinkers of the 
twelfth century. In the so-called school of Chartres we see Tierry, 
who, according to De Wulf, “personifies the humanistic, platonic, 
and scientific movement of those schools in the twelfth century,” 
standing in relationship to Hermann the Dalmatian. There are not 
lacking authors who would class Tierry as pantheistic, since it is 
certain that many of his theses are characteristic of the Arabs. The 
idea expounded by the school of Chartres concerning the assimilation 
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of the Holy Spirit to the soul of the world is the Christianization of 
the Neoplatonic and Arabic doctrine of the One Intellect; and the 
cosmological hypothesis of atoms, to which Guillermo of Conches 
had recourse, is the same as the mutakalims. 

The method of the Disputatio, derived from Aristotle’s Topica, 
and not introduced as an educational exercise, according to Grab- 
mann, before the end of the twelfth century, was used by the Arabs. 
Simon de Tournai, Hugo, and Ricardo de Saint Victor, and some 
scientific classifications which appeared in the second half of the 
twelfth century, were influenced by the Jhsa-al-ulum of Al-Farabi, 
abridged by Gundisalvo. In Alain de Lille or de Insulis is found the 
idea of a primary spiritual material, which is the fundamental thesis 
of Ibn Masarra, later expounded by Avicebron in his Fons vitae, 
a book which, with another by Gundisalvo, must have been the source 
of the pantheism of David de Dinant, of Amaury de Benes, and of 
Mauricio of Spain, condemned at the council of Paris in 1210. Works 
originating from Avicenna Monsieur Gilson attributes to some theo- 
ries of scholars of Augustinian tendency, such as the doctrine of 
divine illumination. 

ScHo.astTicisM.—The thirteenth century marks the apogee of 
the scholastic synthesis, which blended the doctrines of Greek and 
Arabic philosophy with Christian dogma. It is true that scholasticism 
utilized some translations from the Greek, but the main lines of 
thought were learned through Arabic versions, especially those of 
Averroes, and his famous Commentaries, whose reading was pro- 
hibited in Paris in 1210 and 1215, a proof that before that time the 
book had been in the possession of all. And Averroes died in 1198. 
Together with the works of Averroes, the scholastics knew those of 
Ibn Baya [Avempace], Ibn Tufayl, Avicebron, and Maimonides, and 
a few apocryphal books of Neoplatonic ideology, such as the Secre- 
tum Secretorum, the Theologia Aristotelis, and, especially, the Liber 
de causis, an extract of the Stoijeiosis Theologike by Proclus. 

The task that I propose to develop as a separate study is that of 
pointing out analytically the influence of Arabic doctrines in the 
books of scholastic authors, but I shall not fail to indicate here a few 
examples. 

Alfredus Anglicus (or de Sereshel) shows in his De motu cordis 
tendencies of Arabic physiology and psychology ; Alexander of Hales 
knew the metaphysics of Al-Gazali, Avicenna, and Avicebrén; Wil- 
liam of Auvernia knew of Islamic life, of the paradise of Mohammed, 
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of the fable of Jarut and Marut; he had read Al-Farabi, Averroes 
(“most noble and exemplary philosopher”), Albatenio, Alpetragio, 
and Avicebron. He thought the last-named a Christian, because he 
confused the /ntellecto agent with the Verbum Dei. 

Albertus Magnus was the one who introduced Arabic science into 
the schools. His vast philosophical encyclopedia showed his acquaint- 
ance with all the great Arabic writers and many other lesser ones. 
The Arabic theories were partly approved and adopted, partly contra- 
dicted ; but they were always referred to with the greatest admiration. 
Albertus asserted that the Arabic books on astronomy contained 
nothing contrary to the Catholic faith, although many who had never 
read them may have believed so. He even went to the extreme of 
writing in the manner of Averroes commentaries on Aristotle’s Po- 
litica, which the philosopher from Cérdova had not edited. 

It is not strange that Saint Thomas Aquinas, the pupil of Alber- 
tus, should know Arabic philosophy, and that he should refute it in 
some instances and accept it in others when it agreed with his defen- 
sive efforts. Such was the case when he desired to harmonize revela- 
tion and philosophy, as Don Miguel Asin made evident a few years 
ago. Nor is it strange that Raimundo Martin, wishing to attack 
Islamic religion in his Pugio fidei and in his Explanatio symboli, had 
to acquaint himself with and repeat the ideas of Al-Gazeli, Averroes, 
Avicenna, and other Mussulman thinkers. 

The success of Averroes in Christian Europe was immense. Renan 
says very correctly that the Latin editions of his works are innumer- 
able. From 1472, when the first appeared in Padua, until that of 
Geneva, 1608, the presses of all Europe turned out editions of single 
volumes or complete works of the great Cordovan philosopher. The 
best edition of Averroes is that of Juntas, Venice, 1553; although 
there was another one of his complete works published in 1574. 

At the same time that the doctrines of Averroes were illuminating 
human thought and until the sixteenth century, a doctrine, which was 
entitled averroist, was developing, that had nothing to do with Aver- 
roes, and which in reality was of Neoplatonic origin, upheld by the 
Franciscan school (Roger Bacon) and in the University of Paris 
(Siger de Bravante). This averroism had two main doctrines: one 
dealt with the three imposters or the falsity of the religions founded 
by Moses, Jesus, and Mohammed ; the other, with the idea that theol- 
ogy and philosophy, in mutual contradiction, were both true, a thought 
perhaps derived from Muhi-l-din ibn Arabi. 
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Among the writers of Neoplatonic tendency, such as Roger Bacon 
and Duns Scotus, are also found citations taken from Arabic writers, 
and ideas derived from the systems of the sufis or israkis. 

DaNnTE.—With the doctrines and books of Muhi-l-din ibn Arabi 
are intimately related the works and ideas of two pre-eminent figures 
of human literature in the fourteenth century: Dante and Lull. The 
former, in his Divina commedia, in his Vita nuova, and other compo- 
sitions, appeared to know the ideas of the Murcian mystic. And in 
the escatalogical literature of Islam, in the legends of the trip of 
Mohammed to hell (tsra) and of his ascension to heaven (miray) he 
found inspiration for many elements of his immortal poem. It is 
noteworthy that the graphic representation of the places beyond the 
tomb, as conceived by modern scholars, coincides with the sketches 
made for the same purpose by Ibn Arabi in his Futuhat. Yet it is 
credible that the transmission of those legends came through Dante’s 
teacher Brunetto Latini, who knew Arabic culture well; or through 
Ricold of Monte Croce, whose /tinerary of his travels and labors 
as a Dominican missionary in Asia Minor and Bagdad was accessible 
to Dante. The Dominicans of that age were much preoccupied with 
Islam and devoted great efforts to combat its theories, for which 
purpose they had to know them well.* 

Lutu.—The Islamic affiliation of Lull can easily be seen if his 
own works are read with care and his confessions noted: in Els cent 
noms de Deu, for example, or in the Libre de les besties, or in the 
Blanquerna, where he says he has written the Book of the Friend and 
the Lover according to the method of the sufis. The studies of his 
works and doctrines made by Ribera and Asin have shown that there 
is no possible doubt concerning his dependence on Arabic literature. 

THEOLOGY.—The history of Christian theology in the twelfth 
century will show, the day when it may be studied in relation to the 
Islamic, unquestionable relationships, since similar problems were 
expounded by philosophy in both monotheistic religions. Some Chris- 
tian theologians, such as Raimundo Martin and Saint Thomas, knew 
and utilized Arabic books; the theological work of Al-Gazali shows, 
compared with the Summa of Saint Thomas, surprising coincidences. 
The “Angel of the Schools,” without indicating the author except by 
“quidam,” or “loquentes in lingua maurorum,” repeated many ideas 


4 Miguel Asin Palacios, La escatologia musulmana en la Divina Comedia 
(Madrid, 1919). Translation by Sunderland (London, 1926). 
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which were characteristic doctrines of Mussulman theological schools, 
and which showed a certain likeness to the voluntarism and the intel- 
lectualism of the Christian scholastics of the thirteenth century. 

We have been commenting on some of the outstanding facts in 
the history of European civilization and culture analogous to earlier 
developments in Arabic civilization and culture; and these facts are 
sufficient to confirm the close contact between both civilizations. An 
Arabic word definitely incorporated into the Spanish vocabulary ; an 
Arabic word still used in our cities, in our fields, in our vocations; a 
plant or an animal which we continue to call by the same name as 
those who imported it into Europe; a series of arches which are 
repeated in later architectural monuments ; a vault which follows the 
same style conceived by the builder of the mosque of Cordova; a 
picture that is decorated with the ornamental motifs of the Orient; 
a fabric or a plate scintillating with metallic luster whose designs or 
luster were copied from the manufactures of Manises or Seville; 
these all supply material proof, verifiable by the senses, of their origin 
in the Arabic world. 

An institution that has survived with Arabic name and with the 
same social function that it had in the Islamic epoch, or that with a 
different name has followed in Occidental civilization another Arabic 
model ; a game that continues to be played in the same form in which 
those played it who introduced it; a musical instrument or an indus- 
trial apparatus that is named and used as in the Islamic epoch; an 
Arabic book translated into European languages, preserved in medi- 
eval manuscripts, printed in the fifteenth or in the sixteenth century, 
and spread throughout the scientific centers of Europe; a theory or 
doctrine taken from works written by Arabic thinkers and explained 
by the Christian author who utilized it; a fiction copied and adapted 
by a European writer from an Arabic one ; a poetical system apparent 
in the Arabic language and maintained through the centuries among 
the Christians, who copied, imitated, and transformed it, are facts 
which bring full conviction of the contact of the two civilizations 
and of the dependence of the more modern upon the more ancient. 

The existence of Arabic books and of the translations with new 
editions repeated during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries further- 
more permits the rectification of the statement that the Renaissance 
incidentally gave to Arabic culture and drew aside from the medieval 
thought developed by it. In European universities at the end of the 
fifteenth century and throughout the entire sixteenth century, the 
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books of Averroes, Alhacén, Razes, Avicenna, and many other Arabic 
thinkers continued to be read and studied, as the numerous editions 
which all our libraries contain prove to us with their mute testimony. 
And in some subjects, as in medicine, Arabic books continued to be 
translated and published during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, until in the nineteenth and twentieth the tradition still lives in 
the erudite and historical studies to which Arabic scholars have ap- 
plied themselves with fervor. 

But now, having brought to your attention this synthetic picture, 
with its many details, I fear a question may be raised: Is then all 
our civilization of Arabic origin? No, nothing is farther from my 
mind. 

In the wonderful development of human civilization, the Arabs 
were only a thread in the complicated woof of the history of humanity. 
They owed their civilization and their culture to other ancient peoples. 
Their science was copied and introduced from the Greek, the Persian, 
the Syrian, in times of fervor for knowledge which resembled greatly 
our twelfth century. They, a nomadic people without scientific tra- 
dition, found themselves physical masters of the largest part of the 
world, having only their religion and their language as elements of 
assimilation and aggrandizement. Historians have noticed that Ara- 
bic culture acquired splendid strength and vigor in those countries 
that had a deeply rooted literary tradition: Persia, Syria, Egypt, 
Spain, a fact that is proved by the character of the principal Moslem 
literati who wrote in Arabic. 

In their conception of religion, which seems to be so different 
from ours, Christian elements entered so strongly that it seems almost 
a heretical sect of our own; one that would not admit the dogmas of 
the Trinity and of the Incarnation. Father F. Nau has just pointed 
out the influence of Nestorian doctrines in the Koran, doctrines which 
Mohammed might have learned from his wives, all of Nestorian 
Christian birth. Don Miguel Asin has shown in a very recent book 
the imitation which the Moslem mystics, the sufis, made of the Chris- 
tian monastic life in Egypt and in Syria. 

The Arabs, therefore, took the torch of civilization, which was 
painfully dying out after the invasion of the barbarians into the classi- 
cal world; they put all the enthusiasm of neophytes into the careful 
labor of keeping it lit, of giving it more light, and for that purpose 
they employed all the useful elements which they could find in the 
conquered countries from Persia to Spain. There is no doubt that 
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they achieved their intent. When the political hegemony of the Mus- 
sulman world was lost in the fatal and necessary division of all the 
great empires, its civilizing mission was fulfilled: and the torch, which 
they received half-extinguished and shedding only a dying light, 
was handed over by them to other peoples, and other civilizations, 
with a light so powerful that it continued to illuminate the world of 
science many centuries later and mingled its ideas and its knowledge 
with another formidable progress of the human spirit, which in 
history is called the Renaissance. 


| Professor Gonzalez Palencia offers the readers of H1spanra this 
English version of an address later published in a pamphlet entitled 
El Islam y Occidente. The basic translation was made by two stu- 
dents, Misses Eulalia Cruz and Martha Clendenin, while the author 
was teaching at Stanford during 1934. The paper is to some extent 
the summary of a comprehensive book which he is preparing, E/ 
legado del Islam, which will contain documentary references omitted 
here. On account of the length of the whole it was found necessary 
to omit sections dealing with medicine, alchemy, mathematics, and 
astronomy as topics of less interest to our readers though of great 
importance in the history of the relations between Arabic and Euro- 
pean civilizations. The medical encyclopedia of the learned Avicenna, 
for example, had an enormous vogue well into the seventeenth cen- 
tury, while Arab studies in mathematics, physics, and astronomy were 
fundamental in the development of the same sciences in Europe. For 
a fuller exposition of the topics in this article which have relation 
to literature and Arabic books in general, consult Professor Gonzalez 
Palencia’s book Historia de la literatura ardbigo-espaiiola (Editorial 
Labor, Madrid, 1928).] 

A. GONZALEZ PALENCIA 

UNIVERSIDAD DE Maprip 











LITERARY CRITICISM IN THE ESSAYS 
OF THE GENERATION OF 1898 


The outstanding feature of the literature (novels, dramas, essays) 
of the Generation of ’98 is criticism. Criticism in Spanish literature 
did not originate with this group of writers ; but this was the first time 
in the history of Spanish literature that criticism became so general, 
so evident, and reached proportions so momentous as to be recognized 
a movement of equal importance with other literary movements— 
classicism, romanticism, realism, and other “isms.” Unamuno, writ- 
ing in 1905, in an essay devoted to literary criticism, says that Europe 
and also Spain is passing through one of these offensive, vexatious, 
and horrid critical periods or, rather, they are just beginning, no 
more, to come out of it, “a Dios gracias.” A little later he makes the 
remark, sarcastic so far as the young critics are concerned: “Segui- 
mos empefiados en hacer de la critica una arte nueva que se mantiene 
de si y por si, la critica por la critica; ... seguimos no sdlo siendo 
viejos, sino queriéndolo parecer, y comenzando por escribir a los 
veinte afios critica.”* This criticism indicates that the movement has 
become prevalent enough that one of “the Generation” itself began 
writing criticism of criticism. 

Azorin, in an essay dealing directly with “La generacién de 1898,” 
explains that from the seventeenth century, and even before, there has 
existed among Spanish writers a reconstructive aspiration based on 
“la critica,’ more or less evident, of Spanish things and Spanish cor- 
ruptions ; that the route of social criticism may be traced by the names 
of Saavedra Fajardo, Gracian, Cadalso, Cabarrus, Jovellanos, and 
Larra (to which we might add Cervantes in the Quijote, the Pica- 
resque novels, Isla in Fray Gerundio, Moratin in his dramas, and 
Mesonero Romanos). The immediate basis of the protests of the 
Generation of ’98 has been prepared by the criticism of three literary 
artists of the generation—Campoamor, Echegaray, Galdés. “Unid el 
grito de pasion de Echegaray al sentimentalismo subversivo de Campo- 
amor y a la visién de realidad de Galdés y tendréis los factores de un 
estado de conciencia que habia de encarnar en la generacién de 1898. 
Ya antes de esa fecha, esas derivaciones de la literatura habian de 


1 Miguel de Unamuno, Ensayos, Vol. VI (Madrid, Publicacién de la Resi- 
dencia de Estudiantes, 1918), p. 81. 


2 Ibid., p. 102. 
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comenzar a manifestarse en la critica social ... El desastre avivé, si, el 
movimiento.”* Some of the words and arguments of the Generation 
of ’98 are mere repetitions of the protests of the earlier writers. Com- 
pare this remark from Valentin Almirall in 1866 with the one follow- 
ing it from Unamuno. Almirall: “Nuestra enfermedad es tan grave 
que solo una fuerte sacudida puede curarnos, o al menos, aliviarnos.” 
Unamuno: “Es que necesita nuestra juventud intelectual, si es que 
atin hay para ella remedio: ser metarritmizada; una sacudida en las 
mas intimas y entrafiables palpitaciones de su ser. Ni reforma ni 
revolucién bastan ... Necesitamos que una vibrante metarritmisis nos 
transpersonalice.’”* 

Then came the disaster which concentrated the critical trend into 
a strong movement. Azorin says to imagine the criticisms of the 
previous generations repeated, clamored, preached, multiplied by a 
thousand angry and eloquent voices of parliamentarian and publicist ; 
imagine a lapse of ten years during which in the newspaper, in 
Parliament, in conferences, in books, no other thing has been shouted 
in Spain than tragedy, ruin, social criticism, disaster ; then one may 
understand how the mentality of the Generation of ’98 and how this 
vast and acrid spirit of social criticism has today become solidly 
incarnated in the people. According to Professor Northup, today 
the Spanish are the most self-critical of peoples, so much as to justify 
Bartrina’s epigrammatic judgment in the Arabesco written in 1876: 


Oyendo hablar a un hombre, facil es 
acertar donde vié luz del sol; 
si os alaba a Inglaterra, sera inglés, 
si os habla mal de Prusia, es un francés, 
y si habla mal de Espafia, es espafiol.® 


There has evidently been a change in Spanish character and one 
that occurred rather abruptly, brought to a culmination in approxi- 
mately the last fifty years. Ortega y Gasset says that the psychology 
of a race must be understood as a dynamic current, ever changing, 
variable, never finished, and he illustrates the point acutely: “; Quién 
diria a los ingleses contemporaneos de Shakespeare, todo exceso e 


8 Azorin, Clasicos y modernos (Madrid, Rafael Caro Raggio, 1919), p. 241. 

#Unamuno, op. cit., Vol. III (Madrid, Publicacién de la Residencia de 
Estudiantes, 1916), p. 48. 

5G. T. Northup, An Introduction to Spanish Literature (Chicago, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1925), pp. 38, 402. 
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incontinencia, que tiempo adelante habian de ensefiarnos el arte de 
‘self-control’?”® The evolution in Spanish character of the critical 
element, then, may be parallel to and resultant from the high peak 
reached in the evolution of ’98. It will be shown that this is not neces- 
sarily in conflict with Madariaga’s conclusions in his study of Spanish 
psychology, as one might at first suppose upon reading : “The creative 
element in Spanish literature predominates over the critical and con- 
scious—a fact which, of course, determines the evolution of all 
Spanish arts.”" If we accept his theory that the intellectual gifts of 
Spain are mostly spontaneous, creative, of the nature of genius, while 
weak in critical talent and method, intellectual anarchy and individu- 
alism of thought follow, and we have an explanation of the inter- 
mittent appearance of important works of criticism throughout Span- 
ish literary history. Madariaga says that each thinking Spaniard 
follows a solitary path, that the life of thought in Spain evinces an 
uncompromising individualism and a true anarchy of ideas. He 
explains that circumstances in which this anarchy would disappear 
must be sought in the light of the typical feature of the man of 
passion. “Spanish thought will acquire a spontaneous unity when the 
soul of the people is seized by a sovereign passion.”* Such was the 
case with the Generation of "98. These men were obsessed with a 
sovereign passion, the spiritual re-establishment of Spain ; they were 
preoccupied with the problem of the regeneration of Spain from 
within. Some writers, like Ricardo Leén, attempted it by making 
Spaniards more conscious of Spain’s historic virtues; others, like 
Azorin, as he avows in the foreword to his essays, Clasicos y moder- 
nos, attempt to solve it by “el buscar de nuestro espiritu a través de 
los clésicos, que, dejando aparte ensefianzas arcaicas, deben ser revi- 
sados e interpretados bajo una luz moderna” ; others, such as Gani- 
vet, Unamuno, Ortega y Gasset, and Julio Camba, wrote essays of 
direct, frank, outspoken criticism, listing as many ills as possible, such 
as conformity, pessimism, resignation, unconcern, lack of intellectual 
curiosity, and a general weakening of the national will. 

Although they exhibit diversity of method, there is unanimity of 
purpose ; there is only one spirit behind their criticism as revealed in 


6 José Ortega y Gasset, El Espectador, Vol. II (Madrid, Calpe, 1921), p. 137. 

7 Salvador de Madariaga, Englishmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards: An Essay 
in Comparative Psychology (London, Oxford University Press, 1929), p. 209. 

8 Ibid., p. 83. 
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the essays and that is the altruistic spirit. They are obsessed, inspired 
with their task of saving Spain, and they write with the fervor of 
missionaries, with the conviction of a destiny to fulfill. Nothing could 
make their aspirations clearer than Unamuno’s words: “If Don Qui- 
jote were to return to earth, he would be—or, rather, he will be 
when he comes—not a sword-bearing knight-errant, but Alonso Qui- 
jano, a shepherd of souls, wielding the pen, however, instead of the 
crook. And with his flaming words he will display all the dash and 
daring that Don Quijote put into charging at windmills and freeing 
galley slaves. We need him desperately, for it is cowardly thinking 
that has reduced us to our present debasement.’”® 

Most of the literary criticism remains true to its field of merely 
stating the problems. Most of it is pessimistic. Some of the authors 
believe that destructive criticism is enough, that if the people recog- 
nize the problem they can effect a self-cure. Valera (who probably 
should be classed among the more conservative, “los viejos,” as Ortega 
y Gasset would say) feels, after the war, that they should leave off in- 
criminations, and forget what is now over, as one forgets a terrible 
dream, and make a new life. But he criticizes severely the younger 
generation with sociological inclinations and ideas of regeneration, 
by saying: “Exponer aqui como debe ser esta vida, es empefio supe- 
rior a mis facultades mentales, y creo que también a las de no pocos 
que han tomado el oficio de regeneradores y escriben libros terapéu- 
ticos. Lo que necesita la patria enferma es, en su sentir, reposo.”*° 
Unamuno defines his own attitude toward the purpose of literary 
criticism when he says: “Hay quienes escriben doctrinales de con- 
junto y hay quienes hacemos ensayos sueltos, mas para suscitar y 
sugerir problemas que para desarrollarlos.”** Of course, he occa- 
sionally intersperses his sarcastic tirades, so full of feeling against the 
object of criticism, with suggestions for changes and improvement, 
particularly with regard to improving the condition of literary criti- 
cism about which he has some very definite ideas. But he is more the 
philosopher who shows what is good and what is bad, but does not 
outline the way to attain the good. 


® Ricardo Leén, Tipos y paisajes, edited by S. L. Millard Rosenberg (Bos- 
ton, Ginn & Company, 1930), p. 218, note 99. 


10 Manuel Azafia, Plumas y palabras (Madrid, Cia. Ibero-Americana de 
Publicaciones, 1930), p. 273. 


11 Wilfred A. Beardsley, Ensayos y sentencias de Unamuno (New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1932), p. 40. 
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There is very little personal, petty invective in any of the essays, 
and that which is present is connected with and subservient to the 
main issue—that of soundly attacking a problem. Ortega y Gasset’s 
essay criticizing Azorin may be cited in this connection.1* Whereas 
it appears to be a merciless attack upon an individual and he ridicules 
Azorin in lashing terms, this attack is secondary to his main purpose 
of criticizing conservatism and “casticismo,” because Ortega y Gasset 
is a militant modernist. He expresses the contrast in his views and 
those of Azorin in this way : “El arte de Azorin es un ensayo de salvar 
el mundo por petrificarlo estéticamente. Su teoria: vivir es ver vol- 
ver. La impresién que la vida me produce es contradictoria de la que 
produce a Azorin. Yo veo en la innovacion, en la invencion, el sin- 
toma mas puro de la vitalidad.”** None of these critics criticizes for 
the fun of it or to appear witty unless it is Julio Camba. He makes 
use of satire and sarcasm, and seems to enjoy sharpening his wits with 
the dull faults of his colleagues and countrymen, but he includes 
humanity in general, criticizing anything and everything. He is the 
most humorous of the Spanish critics. Since he takes himself less 
seriously, he is able, like Will Rogers in this country, to use his 
humorous sketches to convey, skillfully, concealed criticism that he 
would not dare express in a serious, academic essay such as Ortega y 
Gasset, Madariaga, or Azorin write. In Unamuno we find ridicule 
and feeling intense enough at times to overshadow reason, and to 
entirely destroy humor; in Julio Camba we find humor. Probably 
because feeling is not paramount, we enjoy Camba’s thrusts. They 
leave the reader with a different idea, perhaps, but with neither more 
nor less feeling toward or against the object which has been the 
center of attack than he had before reading the essay. Camba employs 
much good-natured banter and ridicule, but it is not insidious, and it 
does not rankle. 

Unamuno confesses frankly a desire to be considered humorous : 
“Empieza Monsieur Pitollet por hacer notar a sus lectores que no 
tengo nada de humorista, arrancandome con ello una de las mas dulces 
ilusiones de mi vida y uno de los titulos que mas a mi satisfaccién 
empezaba a ganar.”"* Either he is deceiving himself or the statement 
is ironical. He is sarcastic; he is paradoxical ; he ridicules ; he makes 


12 Ortega y Gasset, op. cit., Vol. II, “‘Azorin’: Primores de lo vulgar.” 
18 [bid., p. 125. 
14 Unamuno, op. cit., VI, 79. 
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derisive, taunting comparisons. He names the “cldsicos,” “charla- 
tanes” ; he calls the young intellects of Spain “sacerdotes de la ram- 
ploneria”’ ; he compares some of the latter to frogs and polliwogs in 
a stagnant pond, some to library rats; others he accuses of “ideo- 
fobia,” the horror of ideas, and of “la diarrea de palabras.” But this 
is not humor. It is loaded with too much feeling to be humor. Leavy- 
ing aside such invectives, Unamuno’s distinguishing traits of criticism 
are paradox and sincerity. For him the end justifies the means and 
“true justice is not tempered with mercy.” 

Azorin’s criticism attempts to be constructive. Let us borrow a 
phrase from Gonzalez-Ruano to sum up the matter: “La critica de 
esta critica es bien sencilla: que no hay critica, sino ensayos y glosas ... 
Ahora bien, esto tampoco es una critica de mi critica ...”""° 

Although a great many different and miscellaneous phases of 
literature and the profession of writing are taken up separately by 
the different essayists, there are a few topics that hold the attention 
of all of them. The most outstanding themes that they all discuss 
include criticism of the conservatives by the modernists and vice 
versa, dissension over the relative importance of content and form, 
criticism of the Spanish Academy, criticism of the erudite, academic 
type of study in preference to works of creative and emotional value, 
and criticism of the current type of literary criticism. 

There are conflicting ideas of what literary criticism ought to be. 
Ortega y Gasset says that almost half of the Spanish books published 
in the last centuries are dedicated to showing that the other half are 
admirable.**® He suggests that Spaniards stop this ridiculous effort 
to establish the fact of their personality. He calls it provincial, “; Pro- 
vincianismo! ; Aldeanismo!” Azorin and Azajfia are of the same opin- 
ion. The latter rails in his essay on Ganivet’s Jdearium Espafiol: “En 
este Madrid jamas sabe uno a qué carta quedarse en el juego de las 
valoraciones literarias. El silencio envuelve por igual a muertos y 
a vivos, 0, peor atin, los envuelve la alabanza pegajosa de los estupidos, 
especie de engrudo que deja al artista y a cuanto representa, inabor- 
dable e intocable.”** He adds the condemnation that any pretext is 
sufficient to exempt the mind from the painful and compromising 


15 César Gonzalez-Ruano, Azorin, Baroja, Nuevas estéticas (Madrid, n.p., 
1923), p. 124. 


16 Ortega y Gasset, op. cit., II, 136. 
17 Manuel Azafia, op. cit., p. 9. 
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function of judging (his term for criticizing) ; painful, because it is 
an effort, and compromising, because one’s own opinion, if it is free 
and explicit, may drive away a clientele, anger an employer, or frus- 
trate the hope of an appointment of six thousand reales. He reminds 
his readers ironically that Don Antonio Zozaya expressed the opinion 
that the pretense of criticizing the work of Don Benito Pérez Galddés 
was an undertaking superior to human intelligence. Azorin makes 
this same point with reference to blind worship of literary heroes, 
and in so doing shows that Ortega y Gasset was unjust, or at least 
inexact, when he classed him among “los viejos” and called him “el 
poeta de lo castizo.” Evidently Azorin does not worship the past 
blindly, for he decries the fact that writers of certain renown be- 
come intangible from the momerit they count more than one hundred 
years of existence. He complains that Spaniards criticize everything, 
institutions, ideas, feelings, but deny themselves, obstinately, the 
right to touch traditional esthetic values and that the spirit of resist- 
ance and hostility toward innovation, a spirit which is rather general 
among men, reaches its maximum height when it is a question of 
literary traditions.** 

Azorin agrees with Ortega y Gasset also about the value of senti- 
mental homage written by authors about other authors. He says that 
its value may be very relative. This is one of his arguments for a 
history of Spanish literature written by a Spaniard and of a type 
similar to the two best existing accounts, both of which have been 
written by foreigners, namely, Fitzmaurice-Kelly and Ernest Méri- 
mée. He argues that, although it is perfectly possible for a foreigner 
to write an excellent historical synopsis, there are certain subtle as- 
pects in literature that will escape the most informed and perspi- 
cacious foreigner. “;Cual seria la actitud de un critico extranjero 
que se encuentre ante las cincuenta fervorosas paginas dedicadas por 
Menéndez y Pelayo a Escalante, y los dos o tres calurosos articulos 
de Clarin a propdésito de Balart? ; Tendria fuerza bastante ese extran- 
jero para librarse de la sugestién y ver que el uno no fué mas que 
un prosista falsamente castizo y el otro no pasé de los linderos de 
un mediocre estro poético ?” 

On the other hand, Unamuno feels that there is too much criticism 
for the sake of criticism: “Apenas se lee una critica de un poeta 
hecha por otro poeta, critica efusiva, poética, de entusiasmo o de 


18 Azorin, op. cit., p. 259. 
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indignacién.”*® His stand is not exactly opposed to that of Ortega y 
Gasset and of Azafia, as he makes clear in an essay devoted entirely 
to outlining what literary criticism ought not and ought to be. His 
own words are so forceful and so clear that they are reproduced 
here so that they may be read intact: “Hay personas que son ante 
todo y sobre todo lectores, y su entusiasmo por lo que al leerlo se lo 
despierta, les lleva a escribir sobre ello, como uno que descubre una 
hermosa vista llama a su compafiero, le tira del brazo, y mostrandosela 
le dice: ‘; Mira eso!’ ... De aqui nace el buen critico, el que es poeta 
a su vez, cante o no poesia... Pero hay criticos que no han ido de la 
poesia asi sentida y gozada a la critica, sino, que han venido de la 
critica, de la critica en si y por si, de la critica por la critica, a criticar 
poesia. Su vocacién fué la de criticos, aun sin haber gustado poesia 
alguna, y lo mismo podian criticar poemas que suertes de toreo... 
Nacieron con el consabido escalpelo bajo el sobaco. Su vocacién 
ingénita es la de criticos, una vocacién que sospecho debe de ser 
gemela de la vocacién de socidlogo.”*® Unamuno says that a critic 
resembles a poet hair for hair except that “no tiene tormentos en el 
corazén ni musica en los labios.” In “Ramplonerias,” he says there 
are too many critics and too few poets: “j De poeta a critico! ; Terri- 
ble hundimiento!” There are many for whom literary criticism is 
more real than the literature itself, and for them the greatest value 
of a poet lies in his first procuring material of philological erudition 
from those who study it, before composing a poem. Sarcastically, 
Unamuno comments further that he even knows of some who believe 
the principal and most noble destiny of books is that of being cata- 
logued. His plea to the young literary men is to leave off criticism, 
stop writing histories of Spanish literature, and start making this 
history. 

In the essays there is much criticism of conservatism, especially 
touching writers who steep themselves in the works of past genera- 
tions, patterning their own works after them or writing the erudite, 
academic type of study in preference to works of creative and emo- 
tional value. Julio Camba has written an essay in Sobre casi nada that 
is as clever a satire on conservatism as one could imagine, a satire 
comparable to Swift’s A Modest Proposal in that it treats an impor- 
tant theme under cover of criticizing some other social ill. The essay 
in question, “Sobre la viruela,” is an attack on conservatism in 


19 Unamuno, op. cit., VI, 102. 20 [bid., pp. 105-6. 
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general and does not apply directly to literary criticism, but it is 
mentioned here because it is the best example of satire found in the 
essays that were read. 

Unamuno, writing in 1896 before the publication of Ganivet’s 
Idearium, spares no words in accusing “la juventud intelectual” of 
inertia, lack of will and spirit. He says there is nothing sadder than 
a glimpse at the group of young literary aspirants in Madrid. There 
is plenty of youth there but no one young. In France the youths are 
aflutter, interested in a thousand ways, some seeking to create form, 
some founding new magazines, sniffing new trails, discussing old 
ones, others running to enlist in the holy crusades of the Ideal. In 
Spain, copying the French extravagances such as the comic weeklies 
of all kinds, there have been founded magazines which bear vestiges 
of everything old, which are presented by the oldest spirits, and are 
called Nuevo Mundo! He classifies the young writers as follows: 
first, they are slaves of tradition; they are ill with ideofobia and 
logorrea; there are no humorists and wits, for the first thing needed 
to play with ideas is to possess them. These men are possessed not of 
ideas but of phrases, formulas, and customary dogmas. Sentences 
are not ideas nor is “elocuencia logorreica,” enthusiasm; a juggler of 
word games is not a humorist, nor is an orator, “orador de meeting,” 
an apostle. Next there are the “bohemizantes,” the detritus of bushy- 
haired romanticism, the intoxicated who cultivate the archaic conven- 
tionalism of denouncing vehemently conventionalisms while being 
conventional to the marrow. Also, there is the obscure legion of these 
modest, serious youths with habits of investigation and book research, 
“las ratas de biblioteca,” who make an authentic transcript of the 
baptismal record of some forgotten author of past centuries. These 
are the “hormiguitas de la cultura espaiiola.” There is the “garbanzo 
castizo,” the real unadulterated chickpea, the plebeian for whom the 
sauce of novelties is a magazine with some little phrases in foreign 
languages and some few names read anywhere. The rest of these 
young writers spend their time discussing what young frog may now 
enter into the Real Academia—“; honor insigne!’ 

Unamuno: has written one passage, metaphorical in style, ridicul- 
ing the young intellects of Spain, which, if once read, leaves an 
image never to be forgotten. It is a most cynical comparison. A 
rather free translation of it follows: 


Listen! What an idyllic concert! It is there in the national pond of 
stagnant water, the habitat of intermittent malaria which prostrates our 
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youth in sweet paralysis. The old frogs sing on the banks of this pond 
while the sun warms their cold heads, and in the puddle the polliwogs play 
around, looking for food and waiting for their feet to grow and their tails 
to disappear. The chorus is monotonous and rhythmical. At the slightest 
strange move, the frogs jump from the bank into the morass, feeling 
secure in this. There is nothing like a national pond with its old frogs and 
its tadpoles classified according to the length of the tail in hierarchical 
order! From time to time there is reflected on the smooth surface of the 
pond the image of some ave libre flying across the sky, singing its song of 
liberty in the open air and the sunlight; but the frogs have only to take 
one jump into the water and the perturbing image is shattered and, by 
croaking somewhat louder, the vibrating echoes descending from the 
heights are drowned.”* 


Let us point out again that Ortega y Gasset never misses a chance 
to place Azorin among “los viejos” and to scoff at them. Azorin 
knows this and resents it, and attempts to state his own case clearly. 
He insists that Ortega y Gasset should not criticize “los viejos’ but 
“lo viejo,” that a man of seventy may be younger than one of twenty, 
and that he should use the term “lo viejo” and not “lo antiguo” be- 
cause there are many things in the latter that continue living, are al- 
ways present, and are nearer to us than some more recent things. 

Unamuno suggests a way to destroy dogmatic literary religion, 
and thus gain real literary appreciation and revaluate literature, by 
telling us a story of a Spanish author who didn’t want to die without 
making the confession that all his life he had abhorred Dante. Una- 
muno says that we shall never begin to see literature clearly or enjoy 
the beauty of the classics so long as those who are bored by some 
famous author do not confess it valiantly. Unamuno himself is not 
bored by Cervantes, in fact he believes that he venerates him more 
than some of his ridiculous worshippers, but, in turn, he can’t stand 
Quevedo. He adds that there are many people in Spain who consider 
themselves cultured that do not like Cervantes, and many more in 
Portugal that cannot bear Camodens, who ought to admit it. 

Julio Camba touches upon this same matter under cover of a dis- 
cussion on Spanish patriotism in foreign countries. At the same time, 
he succeeds in making a personal thrust at Linares Rivas, and in criti- 
cizing censorship of the press in Spain. The essay is quite entertain- 
ing. He begins with the question, “Is it licit for a Spaniard to criti- 
cize Spain in a. foreign country?” Yes and no. If the Spaniard in 


21 Unamuno, op. cit., VI, 52. 
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question happens to speak disparagingly of Don Miguel de Unamuno, 
yes. He will be considered an excellent patriot and may even be 
awarded a medal. But if one should dare affirm in a foreign country 
that the Infanta Isabel had a pug nose, the indignation of the entire 
country would be directed against him. He says that he himself 
hissed a performance of a Spanish work when he was in America 
and was censured for it by his fellow-countrymen, who maintained 
that when represented in foreign countries all Spanish works are 
good, even those of Linares Rivas. This may be friendly banter or 
it might be a statement intentionally barbed. He hints that it would 
be useless to try to convince them that it was the author who was 
unpatriotic and that patriotism demanded hissing him. He concludes 
brilliantly : “Sera poco patridtico decir la verdad entre gentes extra- 
flas, ; pero es mucho menos patridtico todavia no dejar decirla entre 
las propias hasta el punto de que un pobre escritor que quisiera hablar 
de tantas cosas no pueda hacerlo mas que de narices !”’”? 

The essayists of the Generation of 98 are divided over the rela- 
tive importance of form and content. Julio Camba and Ortega y 
Gasset both say that form is important. Unamuno and, strange to 
say, Azorin argue that content is more important. Camba illustrates 
his position by telling the story of a writer who called several of his 
friends together to read them a document that he intended to print. 
One of the group noticed certain errors in syntax and, when he indi- 
cated them to the author, the latter replied that it did not matter—left 
this way, the document would appear to be more sincere and enthu- 
siastic. Ortega y Gasset roundly challenges such an idea: “Esto de 
llamarle farsa a la técnica constituye un grave error de definici6n. 
Si a medida que va ganando en técnica va el hombre perdiendo en 
sinceridad, entonces la civilizacién no queda reducida mas que a un 
cumulo de hipocresias ... El escribir mal es una mala accion lo mismo 
que cualquier otra.”** Ortega y Gasset says: “La materia no salva 
nunca a una obra de arte y el oro de que esta hecha no consagra a la 
estatua. La obra de arte vive mas de su forma que de su material y 
debe la gracia esencial que de ella emana a su estructura y su orga- 
nismo. A esto debe atender la critica artistica y literaria.”** Further- 


22 Julio Camba, Sobre casi nada (Madrid, Espasa-Calpe, 1928), pp. 23-25. 
28 [bid., pp. 85-87, 101. 


24 Ortega y Gasset, La deshumanizacién del arte: Ideas sobre la novela 
(Madrid, Revista de Occidente, 1928), p. 101. 
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more, he says that the point of view of the author or critic must not 
be the same as that of the unqualified reader. To the latter, only the 
total effect that the work produces on him matters, and he does not 
preoccupy himself with analyzing the genesis of his pleasure. Azo- 
rin is not satisfied with the state of literary criticism inasmuch as 
language and style have been the only preoccupation of the critics so 
far in their study of the classicists, which might mislead one into 
thinking that the classic writers had no ideas of their own but were 
merely erudite. He agrees with Unamuno that “lo supremo que puede 
producir la prosa o el verso es la emocién.”’** 

Unamuno criticizes giving too much attention to form, maintain- 
ing not only that ideas are more important, but also that moods, emo- 
tions, and tones are of still greater value than ideas in a work of 
literature. He makes his attitude clear by speaking figuratively: 
“Siempre que se saca a colacién cualquier plato, sale usted con la 
esttipida cantinela de si nos fué bien o mal servido.’’** 

A malignant growth, didacticism, has become rooted in the litera- 
ture, according to Unamuno. This is, as he defines it, “el suponer que 
se escribe para sostener doctrina o demostrar esta u otra tesis.” His 
essay, “La locura del Doctor Montarco,” is the story of a doctor who 
the people thought had gone crazy because he published in a weekly 
magazine of the town stories of imagination, half fantastic and hu- 
morous, without descriptions and without a moral. His friends and 
his clients could not be convinced that these stories had no moral, no 
hidden meaning. The poor doctor would ask them, “Did you enjoy 
reading my story? Did it entertain you?” and they always answered, 
“Yes ; but——.” Finally his practice gradually dwindled in spite 
of the fact that he was successful in curing his patients; the people 
called him crazy, in spite of his sane actions; they accused him of 
doing the fantastic things he related in his stories ; later they refused 
to buy his stories ; poverty knocked at his door ; they had driven him 
insane. Unamuno rants with rage: “Aqui todos tienen alma de do- 
mine ; no comprenden que se escriba sino para probar algo o defender 
o atacar alguna tesis, o con segunda intencién.”** He feels that if a 
work embodies vehemence, passion, and spirit, that is enough. He 
criticizes translations for this very reason, their inability to transmit 
spirit and tone. 





25 Azorin, op. cit., p. 91. 26 Unamuno, op. cit., VI, 16. 
27 Beardsley, op. cit., p. 45. 
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We have seen that Unamuno scoffs at the idea of considering it 
an honor to enter the Real Academia. Julio Camba is very anti-aca- 
demic; academic, capitalized or not capitalized, as you wish. He 
employs irony in his essay “Sobre los académicos.” His plan would 
be to admit bishops and generals to the Academy, since the mission of 
the members is to command the respect of the people, and the uni- 
forms of these men would be such a help. Also there might be some 
writers, but only on condition that no one has read their works for 
at least thirty years, or writers that the general reading public does 
not like, because anyone that they really like would never seem good 
enough to enter the Academy. The ideal arrangement would be not 
to make anyone a member during his life, and not until long after 
death. Then they could follow the example of the Church in canon- 
izing men. Undoubtedly the surest way of being qualified would be 
to be dead, but if one were not dead, Camba considers that to be an 
Academician it is indispensable to be in one’s dotage. Camba men- 
tions the Academy a number of other times, once when he says that 
the illustrious “académico” Don José Lobo wrote books that became 
part of the furniture, books that dentists exhibit in their waiting 
rooms and that are to be found on all transatlantic ships; again, in 
his sketch in favor of spelling beefsteak in Spanish according to the 
way the Spaniards pronounce it, “bisté” instead of “biftec.” In ad- 
dressing his proofreader, he requests that he not force him to swallow 
this “biftec académico” that they pretend to serve him. 

Madariaga thinks that there is logical justification for the exist- 
ence of the French Academy, but that the function of the Spanish 
Academy is alien to the national genius. He asks and answers: “Why 
an Academy in Spain? Of course, in imitation of the French; but 
while in England the cohesive authority over the language comes 
from social leadership, and in France from that government or as- 
sembly of the republic of letters called Académie francaise, in Spain 
the real leader of evolution is the people—the people of all classes of 
course, but the people, in that it knows neither organization nor hier- 
archy. The Academy decrees this or that, and, as is to be expected, 
often gets far away from realities. For a long time, the Spanish 
Academy insisted on defining the pronunciation of v as equivalent 
to that of French or English v, ignoring the fact that the Spanish 
people refuse to pronounce it otherwise than as Spanish b. Thus in 
the matter of Academies, as in that of grammar, the parallel leads 
to the same conclusion. In England, none; in France, grammar and 
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Academy in harmony with the national genius and therefore re- 
spected ; in Spain, grammar and Academy, both alien to the national 
genius and both neglected.’’** 

Julio Camba and Unamuno both criticize those of the literary 
world who, merely to be different and to attract attention, strike out 
on their own tunes and fall into all kinds of stupid doctrines and all 
kinds of insincerity. They might be motivated by love of the chase for 
distinction, from the fear of remaining anonymous, or from fear of 
poverty. Also it is a result of our capitalistic system, judging every- 
thing—even morality, literature, science, and art—by its exchange 
value rather than its intrinsic worth. It is a frequent fault not to 
see in the literary man anything more than a producer in the economic 
sense: so many novels or so many dramas a year. Such motives 
behind writing are unworthy, and Unamuno tells such men that the 
duty of one who consecrates himself to science or to art is to esteem 
his work greater than himself; not to seek with it distinction for 
himself, but greater satisfaction for the greatest possible number of 
other lives.*° Camba derides the type of writers who, not being able 
like other industrialists to send out into the street a legion of “hom- 
bres-sandwichs’ to attract the attention of the public, try to convert 
themselves into living advertisements of their trade in such fashion 
as tinting their beards some flashy color or strolling around with a 
lobster on a leash like a dog. Another abnormality he discusses is 
literary homosexualism. Since some writers are capable of doing 
anything when urged by the eagerness for notoriety, his personal 
opinion is, “no me sorprenderia gran cosa averiguar que la mitad de 
los homosexuales literarios tienen en el fondo un alma excelente de 
padres de familia,”*° 

Another accomplishment of the Generation of ’98, closely con- 
nected with its function of criticism, is that it has innovated and 
transformed literary values. Azafia believes that to be its true work. 
We find that the essay has become established as probably the best 
vehicle for literary criticism in Spain today; and not only this, but 
through the journalistic essay, printed on the front page of the daily 
newspaper and signed by some one of the best contemporary writers, 
a popularization of the arts has begun similar to the popularization 


28 Madariaga, op. cit., p. 203. 
29 Unamuno, op. cit., Vol. III, “La dignidad humana.” 
80 Camba, op. cit., p. 32. 
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of material consumption which so rapidly raised the standard of 
living in the United States. 

We also find manifest respect, but not worship, of tradition; a 
desire to retain that which is good in the literature of former periods, 
and all the essayists indicate that these works should now be inter- 
preted in the light of present knowledge. This is particularly true 
with regard to psychological interpretations of literature. Azorin 
literally pleads for a history of Spanish literature written by a Span- 
iard, with psychological criticism and interpretation. He reminds 
us that the work of Menéndez y Pelayo has been vast and fecund, 
but that, when a dispassionate study of Menéndez y Pelayo is made, 
it will be necessary to admit that his style is oratorical, prolix, and 
redundant, rather than analytical, exact, and impartial, and especially 
that “le ha faltado amor a las manifestaciones nuevas de la estética.” 
This is Azorin’s judgment: “Ha habido entre nosotros grandes eru- 
ditos, grandes rebuscadores ; ha faltado el critico ... Lo que nosotros 
pedimos y lo que no se ha hecho todavia en Espafia es, no una critica 
erudita sino una interpretacion.”** He says that something similar 
to this is being done now by Menéndez Pidal and cites his book on 
La epopeya en la poesia castellana. 

Ortega y Gasset in his treatise on the novel suggests that if the 
novel as a type of literature is to be kept alive and vigorous it must 
be developed to keep progress with the psychological changes of the 
reading public, and he predicts that the psychological novel will be 
the new genre to survive. The theme of his discussion is that the 
novel, which has been the most characteristic literary form for the 
last one hundred years, is wearing out, and if it is not yet completely 
out of stock it is in its last period and suffers from such penury of 
possible new plots and themes that the writer needs to compensate 
it with the exquisite quality of the other ingredients necessary to build 
the body of a novel. However, plot is no longer so important as 
formerly, since our interest has been transferred from the plot to 
the characters, from acts to persons. Ortega y Gasset works out his 
argument for the psychological novel in a logical manner. He reasons: 


La materia de la novela es, propiamente, psicologia imaginaria. Esta 
progresa a la par que sus otras dos hermanas, la psicologia cientifica y la 
intuicién psicolégica que usamos en la vida. Ahora, bien; en los ultimos 
cincuenta afios, tal vez nada ha progresado tanto en Europa como el 
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saber de almas. Tanta es la sabiduria psicologica hacinada en el espiritu 
contemporaneo, bien en forma cientifica, bien en forma espontanea, que a 
ella en buena parte, cabe atribuir el fracaso actual de la novela. Autores 
que ayer parecian excelentes, hoy parecen pueriles porque el lector es de 
suyo un psicdlogo superior al autor.*? 


Herein may lie the explanation of the recent increase in apprecia- 
tion of the works of Clarin and Pérez de Ayala. Azorin thinks so. 
He says that Clarin is different, removed, from the novelists, critics, 
and newspaper men who lived when he lived. After studying the 
level of the novel, the short story, and works of criticism written in 
his time, it is clearly seen that Clarin could not have been liked or 
understood fully then. Today, at the end of twenty or thirty years, 
since the tendencies and directions of the new generation are differ- 
ent, perhaps we are beginning to comprehend Clarin. Anyone who 
has read Clarin’s novel, Su unico hijo, must recognize in it first of 
all a deep psychological study. Indeed, two of the essayists under 
consideration Spain might well boast of as profound psychologists, 
Salvador de Madariaga and José Ortega y Gasset, men whose thought 
is respected internationally as well as at home. 

And, in spite of having once criticized psychological criticism, 
Unamuno, who thinks nothing of contradicting himself, applies the 
rules of psychological criticism in his essays.** He defends himself 
from an attack which Monsieur Pitollet made on his work by saying 
that the Monsieur was quite right in noting that the title should have 
been “Vida de Don Quijote y Sancho segin la volvié a pensar Miguel 
de Unamuno” because it is Don Quijote himself, the man, which 
attracts him and not Don Quijote, the book. 

Also we find expressed in the essays a definite feeling favoring 
individualistic writing, freer style, works of imagination and creation 
rather than minute, erudite commentaries. And through the litera- 
ture, we note the strongest manifestation of the submergence of indi- 
vidualistic aims in a national undertaking since the time when Spain, 
under the attacks of the Reformation, conceived the ambitious dream 
of purifying religion. 

Mary E. Burrum 
UnIversItTy OF Missouri 


82 Ortega y Gasset, La deshumanizacién del arte, p. 133. 
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MEXICO BY AIR 


“By air, that’s the way to see Mexico,” a friend said to me. 
Thinking his advice good, I reached San Antonio by train with the 
intention of flying to Brownsville. Two continuous days of fog kept 
me grounded by superior orders. As I knew that, when a fog over 
Texas fringing the snow fields farther north finally lifts, a wind comes 
roaring that kicks up the air along the Gulf Coast, I decided to take 
the night train to Brownsville. Arrival at eight in the morning. Motor 
five miles to the field. Inspection of tickets. Weighing of luggage. 
Visa of entry permit by Mexican immigration officials. 

The station of the Pan American Airways is maintained with 
the utmost efficiency and the take-off of its planes conducted with 
ceremony. Passengers do not wander out to the plane casually, nor 
does the pilot slip in the starting gear when he feels ready. On the 
contrary, the stationmaster summons the passengers into line promptly 
on the hour. A large bell is struck once. A Mexican official passes the 
door first carrying the international mail. The passengers file to the 
plane and are helped to their seats by the steward. A second stroke of 
the bell, and when the stationmaster, who has a flag in either hand, 
decides that all is ready, the plane door securely shut, the rolling stage 
by which the passengers entered withdrawn, and the blocks under the 
landing wheels removed, he waves his flags at the pilot. Instantly the 
plane runs down the field a few hundred yards. A right about turn; 
an increase in engine speed ; a dash into the wind. The bumping from 
the wheels stops. Only the attentive and experienced traveler knows 
that he is rising from the ground. 

From Brownsville south the coast makes nearly a straight line. 
The pilot follows it so that on one side lies the ocean, on the other the 
sandy stretches of beach, covered in places with vegetation. There are 
many lagoons with fantastic shorelines and dotted with green islets. 
Out yonder on a projecting point stands a lighthouse which the stew- 
ard says is the faro de Toledo. After two hours of such views, oil 
tanks announce the proximity of a hidden city. A river with vessels 
appears. The plane flies lower and beneath it are little farms with 
houses having thatched roofs, and fences to keep the children and 
the fowls in, the horses and pigs out. An occasional horse starts 
nervously but stops as if ashamed of himself to be afraid of that noise 
in the air. Soon, but without glimpsing Tampico itself, we descend 
on the flying field and roll up to a picturesque, low building, the 
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customhouse. Soldiers with huge pistols on their hips and customs 
officers greet us. Bags are carried in by attendants. Passengers un- 
lock them and usually declare that they contain nothing but clothing, 
“pura ropa.” I had noticed in the plane that a passenger transferred 
from his baggage to his pockets several large packages of cigarettes. 

A leisurely inspection of the plane and the filling of the gasoline 
tanks allowed the passengers ample opportunity for a drink and re- 
freshment. Arrival in Mexico City would be made in time for lunch. 
Once more the ceremony of departure. Again in the air. Above, some 
light clouds whose shadows we could see on the cultivated fields along 
the river. Ahead, a long line of blue mountains. In places, peaks with 
odd shapes off to the right. This long ridge was the eastern branch 
of the Sierra Madre, between which and the western branch lay the 
plateau of Mexico. The plane gained altitude, yet the green wooded 
mountain sides seemed always only a few hundred feet below. “Nine 
thousand eight hundred feet,” answered the steward in reply to my 
question what the altimeter was registering. 

“That town?” 

“Tantoyucan.” The steward obligingly wrote out the name. 

“And that other ?” 

“Zacualtipan.” 

These ancient Indian towns, unknown to fame, lay perched, each 
on its own plateau, at the end of a trail, which could be traced as it 
wound its brown way upward through the green. About each town 
was a level area irregularly divided into cultivated plots. These stopped 
abruptly at the edge of the erosion. 

Off to the left, far away, the white cone of a volcano broke the 
blue sky, Orizaba; and very soon, much closer, the twin guardians 
of Mexico City, Ixtaccihuatl and Popocatepetl. We were now at our 
highest altitude. The mountain began to slope westward and we were 
heading to fly over a widespread city, Pachuca, the famous silver- 
mining center. The air came in warm gusts and made the plane bob 
unpleasantly. Pachuca seemed far down, and beyond it lay a monas- 
tery with extensive grounds safeguarded by a wall. Below us were 
some mines, holes in the green, surrounded by brown piles of earth 
near jagged, bare cliffs. A pond held back by a dam. Down, down 
dropped the plane toward level fields crossed by long ditches. A few 
last flops, then a roll toward a building. Mexico City. 

To the north and west of Mexico City two lines diverge, the 
Centrales and the Occidentales. The first enters the United States 
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at El Paso, the other at Mexicali. Occidentales boasts of being the 
fastest air line in the world as its Lockheed planes cover the distance 
between Mexico City and Los Angeles in fourteen hours. The 
Centrales, having a greater distance to fly, requires more time but 
sends out stunt fliers for the sake of advertising. One of these last 
March made a non-stop flight between Los Angeles and Mexico City 
in something more than eight hours. To meet this competition, the 
Occidentales struck ten dollars from its fare. So I decided to travel 
by this line. In addition I was enabled to spend two days at Guadala- 
jara, the most influential provincial city in Mexico, and one which 
deserves a visit for its own interest. 

From Guadalajara, the line operates a shuttle plane to Puerto 
Vallarta on the Pacific Coast. It stops at various mining towns and is 
back at Guadalajara before night. Formerly a visit to the plantations 
at Puerto Vallarta meant a journey of seven days. It is this considera- 
tion that gives such importance to flying in Mexico. Mining com- 
panies maintain their own planes and carry personnel and supplies 
to and from their properties in a couple of hours over distances that 
used to require days on mule back. 

To take the plane for Los Angeles it was necessary to be up before 
daylight. When I stationed myself in front of the hotel to wait for 
the cab which the company was to send to take me to the field, the 
streets were pitch dark. Street lights had been turned out. The drive 
through the blackness was weird. When we reached the field the dawn 
had one rosy finger laid across the dark mountains on which a 
beacon light was burning. The sun had not risen when the plane took 
off but there was light enough to discern the white houses in the 
shadows below and the long lines of the drainage canals. Off in 
the distance only the bases of the twin volcanoes could be seen ; their 
tops were veiled in mist. The plane rose steadily in order to cross 
the black mass of Ajusco. From this mountain came the lava flow 
or pedregal which buried the ancient villages now being excavated. 
On its slopes from time immemorial Indians have cultivated their 
crops. We could see the crazy-quilt patterns of the fields so la- 
boriously leveled off and held from erosion by terracing. In the 
hollows here and there were pools of water which looked as though 
covered with a film of ice. Later we learned from a newspaper that 
ice had formed that night even in Mexico City. Once over the ridge 
the prospect broadened. Soon there came into view a large lake, 
Cuitzeo, especially interesting on account of the cultivated island to 
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which led a straight causeway, perhaps half a mile long. Scattered 
about were haciendas and villages. Approaching Guadalajara the plane 
followed the railroad tracks for several miles; then we glimpsed 
churches and a bull ring. The landing field lay far beyond, broad and 
level. As we came down we noticed two horsemen exercising their 
horses near a huge hangar. 

Just as I clambored out of the plane to stretch my legs, the horse- 
men walked their horses leisurely by. The men glanced at the plane 
with curiosity. The horses were indifferent, too proud, probably, of 
their handsomely dressed riders in charro costume to pay attention 
to us. 

The process of filling the gasoline tanks through the bungholes 
on the top of the wings had already begun. 

“You had a half-gallon left,” cried the workman as he examined 
his measuring stick. 

“Yes, they had to make a close calculation. Gasoline strike.” The 
passengers who heard this looked at each other significantly despite 
the pilot’s reassuring smile. No doubt some picture of the rough 
country below passed through the mind of each one. 

Just beyond the margin of the field lay a string of casitas, some of 
thatch, others of adobe, inhabited by Indians. A tall tree lent its pic- 
turesque contrast. The villagers were stirring about on their own 
business. I had just time to snap a picture when the call came to get 
into the plane. 

Our next stop shortly before noon was to be made at the Pacific 
port of Mazatlan. Our course lay above a dry valley between two 
cordilleras of the western Sierra Madre. Rain here being always 
scanty, the volcanic activity of past ages was not concealed by vege- 
tation. Water had made small impress on the hard lava, but had run 
into extinct craters, making crater lakes, or standing in great irregular 
cracks in the ground. We saw one river at the bottom of a deep 
crevice—the San Diago, the pilot thought. A conversation with him 
was carried on by a passenger by means of written notes which were 
passed back and forth around a curtain designed to separate his seat 
from the load. Since this was a pioneer line, he had to serve as pilot, 
co-pilot, radio man, and steward, all four in one. 

Our note-maker was disturbed by the appearance of what seemed 
to be gasoline dripping on one wing. The pilot wrote: “They filled 
the tank too full. It leaks out through the holes made on purpose. 
Leakage due to expansion at this altitude, 11,000 feet.” 
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An elegant-appearing volcanic cone was skirted next. The pilot 
informed us it was Mount Torcello, 13,000 feet elevation. Near by 
but below us were two perfectly formed craters with slopes absolutely 
bare of even the scanty green visible at times elsewhere. A note from 
the pilot explained that the lava flow on their sides indicated recent 
activity. 

Beyond this volcanic zone the green covered more of the brown. 
Off on the left we saw a city below a row of jagged peaks. 

“Tepic,” read the pilot’s note. “The haze to the left is over the 
ocean.” 

When we came abreast of the city we could see green fields be- 
yond and below. The plane began to fly lower. Soon it passed out of 
the shelter of the mountain into the stream of that ever-moving breeze 
from the Pacific. The side-sway of the plane told us that fact without 
a note from the pilot. 

The decrease in the altitude and the penetration of the warmer 
air soon worked its effect on the passengers. Their attention flagged 
and some dozed. A half-hour of quiet was followed by a view which 
opened suddenly—Mazatlan and in the outer harbor a large ship 
whose two smokestacks proved her to be a Grace Liner. The plane 
passed over the city and rather close to the ship. What a contrast! 
On the one side the brilliant, blue-tiled dome of the century-old 
cathedral with its twin towers outlined in the same gleaming blue, 
the pride of its builders, long since dead, and the symbol of their dis- 
satisfaction with existence ; on the other, the youthful ship, a master 
work of this generation which aspires only to dominate the natural 
forces of this world. But, goodbye, old ship, which yesteryear we 
gloried in. Too slow now! We cleave the air and leave you to your 
own element. 

Out beyond the city we descended in a sandy waste where the only 
objects in sight were a couple of native houses, scrubby trees, and 
grazing burros. The heat was oppressive, even after we stripped off 
our overcoats. The occasional little breezes apprised us of the pres- 
ence of hogs in the direction of the houses. A Mexican hog smells 
just like any other. 

From Mazatlan north the lane skirted the coast along the Gulf 
of California. At various places are extensive plantations. An un- 
usual freak bit of natural scenery exists at Los Mochis, a name which 
the stolid Indians who dwelt here gave to an extensive cluster of 
rocky islands. They are formed from blocks of basalt, of all sizes, 
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ranging from small ones like ordinary houses to others like huge build- 
ings. They were intensely black against the background of the white, 
steamy haze which the noonday sun was raising from the water; a 
sight unique in the world! 

At the next landing field the pilot had his little joke with the five 
passengers. Two or three miles away could be glimpsed through the 
heated air some buildings, the town of Navajoa, business center for 
cotton plantations thereabouts. The pilot noticed that one of the tires 
on the landing gear of the plane was nearly flat. 

“That’s why it bumped so when we landed. Must have a slow 
leak.” 

Borrowing a tire pump from the man who had brought out the 
barrels of gasoline from the town, he added: 

“If we can’t get it up, it’s the hotel for you people. Takes half a 
day to change one of those tires. Besides I would have to wait till 
they brought me a tube.” 

His pleasant smile did not relieve our apprehensions to any great 
extent. Fortunately, some young Mexicans who were used to sweaty 
labor in that climate, by taking turns at the pump handle, pumped in 
enough air which did not leak out. 

After being a half-hour or more aloft, well inland, headed toward 
Hermosilla, puffs of air began to rock the plane. Far away on the 
horizon to the left of the direction in which we were flying the sky 
was darkened. Gradually the sun near us was obscured. When we 
made a hurried landing at Hermosilla to drop the mail, the sky was 
lightly overcast. As we rose from the ground the rocking of the plane 
became quite unpleasant. Moreover, we were flying through a canyon 
with rough rock walls on either side, so close that it seemed as though 
the next roll would slam our vehicle against the mountain. A few 
drops of rain beat a tattoo over our heads. But we were soon out of 
this squall. By four o’clock we came down on the improvised landing 
field of Nogales, seven miles out of town. On the territory of the 
United States there is a good field but our plane had to stay on the 
Mexican side of the border. 

A couple of employees live there in one dugout and keep watch 
over the stock of gasoline stored in another. Having a cow, they live 
quite comfortably. The country roundabout is less sterile and from 
the air the many trees give it the appearance of an orchard. A long, 
level place with a hard gravelly surface between the hills makes a 
respectable place to land. 
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The plane was within fifty feet of the ground when the pilot sud- 
denly gave the engine gas. The upward shoot threw us back in our 
seats. After making a vast circle the plane came down again. It rolled 
close to the dugouts. The pilot climbed out more quickly than usual. 
As we passengers were getting out, we heard him in hot tones saying 
to the keeper of the field: 

“You want to keep your cow off of there. She’d have been killed 
if the plane had hit her. I won’t say what might have happened 
to us.” 

After we left Nogales heading westerly, we approached the storm. 
During the next two hours we experienced in quick succession all the 
phenomena that require two to three days to occur in a given locality 
in California when a storm from the Pacific passes over it: the wind, 
the dark clouds, the rain, the clearing and cold, with the high flying 
cirrus that scuds along in fleecy patches. But with a difference. The 
rain clouds seen from the air are like a partially raised curtain. That 
straight dark edge must be ducked under or the ground will be obscured 
from sight. Nearer we come almost if not quite on a level with the 
dark band. Just before it closes overhead, the plane drops with a flop, 
sucked down as if there were no air for support. Those who play 
hide and go seek with clouds know what buffeting lies in wait at a 
near approach. 

The rain had gone when we began to fly over that part of the 
Imperial Valley in Mexico. It was easy to tell which was Mexico and 
which was the United States. In the latter all the rich delta land of 
the Colorado River was under cultivation, in the former only a part; 
vast areas were producing only luxuriant crops of useless shrubs. 
Why, we wonder, did those American commissioners who negotiated 
the Gadsen Purchase not include the mouth of the Colorado River? 
Did they have a poor map? What a lot of questions and disputes 
would have been spared our generation. 

In consequence of the dumbness of those commissioners the Mexi- 
can port of entry is now situated at Mexicali. Their customs exami- 
ners speak almost flawless English, have excellent manners, and make 
an exhaustive search of one’s baggage. I had a large ornamental plate 
which had been carefully wrapped up for me in several layers of cor- 
rugated paper and tied with lots of string. I was bidden to unwrap it 
on suspicion that I was violating the Mexican law forbidding the ex- 
portation of antiquities. When the plate was unwrapped I was asked 
where I bought it and whether it was an antique. 
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“In a second-hand store on the Calle Bolivar,” I replied. “I paid 
six pesos and I did not buy it for an antique.” 

“T don’t think it is, sir,” the official comforted me as he carefully 
scrutinized the Talavera potter’s mark. 

I was permitted to pack up, and in my distraction I threw into my 
bag the leather jacket which had been such protection that morning 
under my overcoat. The cold wind that was driving the storm before 
it should have served as a warning. Only an hour and twenty minutes 
to Los Angeles, I thought. Then I turned my attention to the plane 
which in its turn was undergoing examination. The pilot standing 
beside me kept his eye on the process. “Hey, there,” he shouted, “put 
that thermos bottle back where you found it. My wife says she never 
can find it.” 

Everything cleared, we three passengers ensconced ourselves for 
the final flight. Two of our company had debarked at Nogales. Fly- 
ing directly into the strong wind, the plane gained a high altitude with 
great rapidity. During our customs examinations the sun had set be- 
yond the western mountains, but in a few minutes after leaving the 
ground we saw his golden disk still a quarter of an hour above the 
horizon. Some of the mountains that shut Los Angeles off from the 
Colorado River basin rise above eleven thousand feet. It was neces- 
sary to surmount them, so we bumped along from cloud to cloud as 
they hovered over the snow on the mountain tops. The cold air poured 
into the plane through the pilot’s open cockpit. How I regretted that 
leather jacket! I noticed that my companions’ teeth were chattering. 
Involuntarily mine began to chatter, too. I tried my best to stop such 
foolishness ; in vain. The pilot, either because he heard the knocking 
ivories or because it belonged to the routine at that part of the flight, 
passed us a note. “Fourteen thousand feet now. In twenty minutes 
we can lose some altitude and it will not be quite so cold.” 

Darkness came during that mortal twenty minutes and off in the 
distance city lights, San Bernardino, Riverside; soon dead ahead, a 
most glorious sight: long double rows of yellow lights interspersed 
with balls and streaks of red Neon signs. We seemed to be flying up 
one of those long avenues, crossing others. There were districts which 
were black, with only regularly spaced dots of light; yonder a vast 
blaze ; an illumination nightly occurring such as no monarch ever wit- 
nessed in honor of his exploits or his despotism: Los Angeles. 


ALFRED COESTER 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIFORNIA 











THE ROMANCERO IN EL BASTARDO MUDARRA 
OF LOPE DE VEGA 


In the Bastardo Mudarra of Lope de Vega we have a striking 
example of the skilful fusion into one masterpiece of epic elements 
in all the stages of development through which the old traditions 
passed in Spanish literature. To borrow a figure from geology—in 
the analysis of this drama made by Menéndez Pidal in his study of 
the legend of the Seven Princes of Lara we see a crosscut showing 
four different strata of epic development, strata so gracefully cov- 
ered by the luxuriant verse of a master poet that the ordinary reader 
is entirely unconscious of the mighty rocks below. Let us join our 
scientific guide in his crosscut for a time and return later for a look 
at the grassy hill of Lope’s gardening. 

The lowest stratum of the story of the unfortunate princes has so 
completely disintegrated that it forms now a conglomerate with the 
stratum just above it. Nevertheless, the keen eye of the literary 
geologist just mentioned has discovered well-defined vestiges of at 
least two substrata and traces of a third in the primary layer, which 
is that of the old epic poems or cantares, the very existence of which 
has been doubted. In other words, Menéndez Pidal believes that there 
were two cantares upon the subject of the Siete Infantes de Lara 
and a third version in verse, later and longer than the first two. The 
earliest, which may have been composed fairly soon after the actual 
events, at least by the beginning of the eleventh century, was em- 
bodied in prose form in the Primera Crénica of Alfonso “el Sabio,” 
and the second cantar, composed between 1285 and 1344, is known to 
us through the Segunda Crénica, which gives us a more elaborate 
version of the same story. The edition of Florian Ocampo, published 
in 1541, called by Menéndez Pidal, “La Tercera Crénica,” shows 
traces of further development of the theme. By the time Lope de 
Vega began to write, the popular fancy had long been busy with the 
now hoary traditions. Fragments of the old cantares had come to 
have a separate life of their own in the form of romances viejos and 
these had been followed by artisticos and eruditos on the same sub- 
ject. On this third stratum, which we may compare to a gravel bed 
lying loosely over a firm conglomerate of primitive rock, Lope spread 
the rich soil of the receptive patriotic mind of the Golden Age, and 
lo! the buried epics sprang to new life and beauty for the delectation 
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of his age and of ours! It is amazing what an effect of perfect natural- 
ness and originality he has secured in spite of the closeness with 
which he has followed his sources. 

The story as given by Lope is as follows: At the festivities fol- 
lowing the wedding of Ruy Velazquez of Lara, a prominent nobleman 
of Castile, to the fair Lambra, cousin of Count Garci Fernandez, a 
dispute arises between Alvar Sanchez, a close relative of the bride, 
and Gonzalo, junior, youngest of the seven princes of Lara, nephews 
of Ruy Velazquez, over which is the better thrower of the wooden 
javelin at the mock castle set up for the purpose. Dofia Lambra and 
Dojia Sancha, mother of the seven princes, take sides with their re- 
spective relatives. Upon an insulting remark of Alvar Sanchez, Gon- 
zalo stabs him mortally. At the outcries of Dofia Lambra, Ruy Ve- 
lazquez comes up and begins to discipline his nephew with a stick. 
The latter responds with a blow delivered full in the face with a 
falcon which he has snatched from a page. Then, as followers of 
Ruy Velazquez run up at his call for help and two brothers of Gonzalo 
come to defend him, an open battle commences, which is averted by 
the arrival of Count Garci Fernandez and Gonzalo Gustios, the father. 
These make peace, to all appearances, so successfully that the seven 
infantes and their mother accompany Dofia Lambra to her home in 
Barbadillo, while Ruy Velazquez and Gonzalo, senior, go to Burgos 
with the Count on business of state. But Dofia Lambra has not for- 
gotten her wrongs. Scarcely has she reached home when she sends a 
retainer to hurl in Gonzalo’s face a cucumber filled with blood, the 
worst insult known in that day. After doing so, the youth takes 
refuge under the brial of his mistress, a sanctuary almost as sacred 
as a church, as she is of high rank. Nevertheless, the infantes slay 
him, an act of great disrespect to their aunt. As soon as her husband 
returns she incites him to revenge. Again an apparent peace is made 
by Gonzalo Gustios. To please his brother-in-law, who has been so 
hardly used, he accepts a commission to the court of Almanzor, the 
Moorish king of Cordoba, from whom Ruy Velazquez expects, so he 
says, a handsome wedding present. But the letter in Arabic which 
Gonzalo carries is really a warrant for his decapitation and a proposal 
to Almanzor to betray into his hands the seven sons upon the field 
of Almenar. 

The scheme works. Almanzor spares the life of the unfortunate 
Gonzalo, but his troops capture the seven infantes, who, after slaugh- 
tering a multitude of the enemy, are all beheaded in the very presence 
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of their vengeful uncle. Almanzor, although he has lightened the 
imprisonment of Gonzalo by making his sister the Castilian’s only 
jailer, cannot resist the chance to play a monstrous practical joke. He 
invites him to dinner and then, promising him a postre, he has his 
sister Arlaza draw aside a curtain revealing the heads of the seven 
sons and that of their faithful tutor, Nufio Salido. Gonzalo’s lament 
wrings the hearts of all that hear him. Almanzor hastily repents his 
share in the deed and sets Gonzalo free. Arlaza cheers him as he 
leaves with the news that he is to have a child by her who may prove 
the avenger of his family. He leaves with her half of a ring and bids 
her, if the child be a boy, to send him when he is grown to his father 
in Castile. The ring will identify him. 

In Act III we see Mudarra, the bastard son, grown to manhood. 
Ignorant of his family history, he is shocked to have that name 
(bastard) hurled at him in a moment of pique by his uncle, Almanzor, 
with whom he has been playing checkers. Learning from his mother 
the truth about his father, he at once accepts with enthusiasm the 
role of avenger of his family and starts for Castile. In the meantime 
the traitor, Ruy Velazquez, and his wife have grown powerful and 
prosperous and continually harass poor old Gonzalo Gustios, who has 
grown blind weeping for his sons. Lope, the former servant of Gon- 
zalo the younger, is the first to meet Mudarra Gonzalo, who is strik- 
ingly like his lost brother. Lope tells him about Clara, born after the 
death of her father, the youngest of the seven princes. There is an 
interesting meeting and love at first sight. The scene between Mu- 
darra and his blind father is full of pathos. Dofia Lambra has just 
been there abusing the old man again. When he learns that this is his 
own son come for his help, joy gives him back his eyesight. Mudarra 
insists that his coming be kept secret and sets out in search of Ruy 
Velazquez. He finds the latter under a green birch tree, resting from 
hunting. He challenges him and kills him. The autograph copy closes 
with the attack upon Lambra’s castle and his announcement that he 
is going to burn it and her. The last page, which Menéndez y Pelayo 
considers the work of another hand, treats of the pardon of Mudarra 
by the Count of Castile and his engagement to Clara. 

How much of this story, we may ask, is due to the inventive 
genius of Lope de Vega? Very little, indeed, especially in the first 
two acts. He has taken not only the plot but almost the very language 
of the account given in Ocampo’s edition of the Crénica General of 
the deadly feud which arose between two branches of the Lara family. 
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In Act III he abandons the chronicles and depends upon two ballads, 
the “Conviddrame a comer,” a semi-artistic romance, and a later ver- 
sion of “A cazar va don Rodrigo.” In Act I he changes the tremen- 
dous puiiada of Gonzalo which knocked Alvar Sanchez dead into a 
gentil putialada, which was more in keeping with seventeenth-century 
tastes and quite as effective. In the scene in Act II where the eight 
heads are brought in to Gonzalo Gustios for identification, the lan- 
guage of the ballad “Convidérame a comer” suggests that the heads 
were put on a platter (“Didme por sobrecomida”’). Lope has them 
arranged behind a curtain which Arlaza draws aside at the bidding of 
Almanzor, her brother. 

The author has added the minor character of Lope, the escudero 
of Gonzalo the younger, who not only serves as the faithful servant 
and supporter of his master in the first two acts and as matchmaker 
for Mudarra in the third but also allows the author to mingle on the 
stage with the offspring of his own creation. For, as in some of his 
other plays, this Lope is no other than Lope de Vega himself. He 
tells us so in Act II, where Nufio Salido complains that Lope has been 
too free with his criticism of Nufio’s interpretation of omens and 
he answers: 


Honrado montafiés soy, 
Naci en el solar de Vega 
Y no he de volver atras 


The author may be playing on this double identity of Lope when he 
has the squire save himself from the battle where the seven princes 
perished, on the ground that someone is needed to report the events 
to the world. This whimsical device of putting himself into his play 
is seen in Las Paces de los Reyes y Judia de Toledo, where he appears 
as the gardener. In this play, too, the character is in danger ; and the 
author kindly spares his own life as in the Mudarra. 

A more significant addition to the plot is the story of the love be- 
tween Gonzalo the younger and Constanza, a cousin of Dofia Lambra. 
There is a suggestion, even in the older accounts, that the youngest 
prince was handsome and a great favorite with the ladies. The Primera 
Crénica of Alfonso “el Sabio” is responsible for the following remark 
of Dofia Lambra’s when she took offense at the bathing suit in which 
her nephew appeared upon taking his falcon down to the stream: 
“Amigas, non veedes como anda Goncaluo Goncalez en pannos de 
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lino? bien cuedo que lo non faze por al sinon por que nos enamoremos 
dell.” 

And in the ballad “Partese el moro Alicante” (W. 24), founded, 
according to Menéndez Pidal, on the second cantar of the Infantes, 
Gonzalo, senior, describes the youngest son as, “Tan apuesto de per- 
sona, ... decidor bueno entre damas.” 

It was not only entirely appropriate for Gonzalvico to have a 
secret love affair, but necessary in order to bring him up to date and 
to please a seventeenth-century audience. The difference in the atti- 
tude toward women marks more clearly than anything else the change 
of the tenth-century epic hero into the dashing courtier of the Golden 
Age. Gonzalo might still be the badly spoiled youngest of doting par- 
ents, he could be as free with his flashing dagger as in epic days he 
was with his mighty fists, all his waywardness would be forgiven 
him, if he were properly gallant to the ladies. The “grand passion” 
existed, evidently, in the earlier day, but men were not proud of it. 
Ruy Velazquez was a mighty warrior in spite of being head over heels 
in love with Dofia Lambra. The older epic has for its theme the 
devastating influence of a revengeful woman whose husband is sub- 
servient to her will. But the hero of the seventeenth century must be 
amorous to be in style. 

So Gonzalo lingers to say goodbye to the disconsolate Constanza 
before joining his brothers in their last foray against the Moors. 
When he sees that they have been trapped and that death is certain, 
his soliloquy in Act II is reminiscent of the forlorn knights of novels 
of chivalry and of the heroes of the Carolingian ballads. In fact, 
twenty-four verses of it are a gloss upon three lines of the famous 
ballad of the Marqués de Mantua (W. 165) quoted by Don Quixote: 


Donde estas, sefiora mia, ... que no te pena mi mal? 
De mis pequefias heridas ... compasion solias tomar. 
Agora de las mortales ... no tienes ningiin pesar. 


Lope’s gloss begins with the verses: 


Ay, si me vieras mortal 
Pero en mi mortal porfia! 
Donde estas, sefiora mia 
Que no te duele mi mal ? 


As may be seen in the preceding résumé of the drama, the intro- 
duction of the Constanza romance serves the additional purpose of 
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emphasizing the defeat of the dastardly purpose of Ruy Velazquez 
and Dofia Lambra, which was to exterminate the Gonzalo branch of 
Laras. Through the birth of Clara, daughter of Constanza and Gon- 
zalo, and her subsequent marriage to Mudarra, the survival of the 
line of Gonzalo Gustios on the Spanish side of the frontier is assured. 
It softens the character of the young avenger, too, as it did that of his 
hot-headed brother before him, to show this gentler side of him. For 
he has a most grim and relentless part to play. 

To return for a moment to the second act, there is another passage 
of lyric beauty which is not altogether of Lope’s invention. As it is 
an unusually good example of how successive generations of poets 
have handled the selfsame theme, we may well pause to examine it. 
Accepting the theory of Menéndez Pidal that in the Crénica of Al- 
fonso “el Sabio” we have a prosification of the first cantar of the 
Infantes de Lara, we see that already in that first poem there was a 
lament made by the father over the severed heads of his seven sons 
and of their tutor, Nufio Salido, and that he enumerated the exploits 
of each. This passage reads: 


Pues que esto ouo dicho, comenco de fazer so duelo et so llanto tan 
grand sobrellos, que non a omne quelo uiesse que se pudiesse sofrir de non 
llorar; et desi tomaua las cabecas una a una et retraye e contaua de los 
inffantes todos los buenos fechos que fizieran. 


This lament was expanded in the second cantar de gesta, found 
in prose form in the later chronicle of 1344, into a striking apostrophe 
to the slain. Fortunately, this is the section of the lost cantar which 
Menéndez Pidal has been able most perfectly to restore by careful 
comparison of the Crénica of 1344 and of a version of the Tercera 
Crénica General. We also have a ballad, that of “Pdrtese el moro 
Alicante” (W. 24), which follows the text of the second cantar very 
closely, even to the assonances, but, being briefer, it even improves 
upon it. The assonances of the cantar, in the restoration of Menéndez 
Pidal, are for the most part in -a, changing to a-a and back (with seven 
verses in -o). It is significant that the ballad, beginning also in -a, 
changes to the assonance a-a in just the same place where the cantar 
first changes, that is, at the beginning of the address to the second 
son, Martin Gomez. This is a justly famous ballad. It has been 
pointed out that the qualities of the seven sons taken together paint 
the perfect knight of the late Middle Ages—valiant, skilled in games, 
prudent, eloquent, a mighty hunter, good company, truthful, hand- 
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some, gallant, and generous. A good deal of a man, that! Even the 
twentieth century would be proud of such a son. 

The procedure of Lope here is rather surprising. It is as if he felt 
that the ballad had done the work so well that no one could improve 
upon it. Four verses of his in this passage suggest that he had the 
ballad in mind, those of the address to Nufio: 


Nufio, esta cuenta de mis hijos disteis ? 
Pero diréis que estais con ellos muerto, 
Con que la noble obligaci6n cumplisteis, 
Y que les distes buen consejo es cierto. 


The older poem reads: 


Dios os salve, el mi compadre, ... el mi amigo leal ! 
Adonde son los mis hijos ... que yo os quise encomendar ? 
Muerto sois como buen hombre, ... como hombre de fiar. 


But Lope omits the enumeration of the virtues of each hero, and 
contents himself with making a dirge on the subject with a haunting 
refrain three times repeated : 


Ay dulces prendas, por mi mal halladas ! 


It is a verse borrowed from the tenth sonnet of Garcilaso, and re- 
calls the plaintive beauty of his lament over his lost love. A modifi- 
cation of this refrain is used in Act III to express Gonzalo’s joy when 
he finds he still has a son: 


Ay prenda mia, 
Para tanto bien hallada! 


Let us glance for a few minutes at the other romances viejos which 
treat of the subject of the Infantes de Lara. These are those num- 
bered 19, 20, and 25 in the Wolf-Hoffmann collection and begin, re- 
spectively, “A Calatrava la Vieja” ; “Ay Dios, que buen caballero” ; 
“Ya se salen de Castilla.” Although all of them are sufficiently close 
to the account in the Crénica, it is plain that Lope based his story on 
the Crénica rather than on them, because, wherever they differ from 
it, they differ from his account, too. These ballads all begin with a 
reference to the great valor of Rodrigo de Lara in a war against the 
Moors in which he had gained valuable booty which he presented to 
the Count Garci-Fernandez (W. 25 by mistake has “Fernan Gon- 
zalez”) in order to win the hand of the “linda Dotia Lambra.” Then 
follows an account of wedding festivities which lasted seven weeks, 
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Las bodas fueron en Burgos, ... las tornabodas en Salas, 


to which all the nobility of Castilla and Navarra were invited (W. 20). 
The Infantes de Lara arrived late, were met by their mother, Dofia 
Sancha, and warned not to go to the plaza because there was so much 
quarreling going on. In W. 20 Gonzalvico disobeys his mother and 
goes forth anyway. In 19 and 25 he goes to the plaza, only after 
Nufio Salido has told him of the insult to his mother. Lope’s drama 
begins with the contest of wooden javelins. Alvar Sanchez, a cousin 
of Dofia Lambra, is in the act of throwing at the tablado, according 
to Lope and the Crénicas. In 19 and 25 it is a “caballero... de los de 
Cordoba la llana” who rouses the admiration of Dofia Lambra, so that 
she extols him above “los de la casa de Lara.” In 20 it is Rodrigo de 
Lara himself who is a better thrower than young Gonzalo. The en- 
thusiasm of Dofia Lambra of course seems quite natural and justified 
in that connection, but unfortunately 20 is entirely at variance with 
the Crénicas. Perhaps some admirer of Lambra invented this version. 

Again the insulting remark of Dofa Lambra on the simultaneous 
birth of the seven sons, which occurs in the three ballads, is not found 
in the chronicles or in Lope, 


Mas callais vos, dona Sancha, ... que no deberis ser excuchada, 
que siete hijos paristes ... como puerca encenagada. 


The intervention of the tutor, reported by 19 and 25, who told Gon- 
zalvico of the remarks of Lambra, also is wanting in the Crénicas 
and in the drama. Finally much of the action covered by Act I in the 
Mudarra is omitted from the ballads. The first killing is passed over 
altogether and the second mentioned only in 19, so that the high in- 
dignation of Dofia Lambra seems incomprehensible. W. 25, which is 
a juglaresco and covers all the action of the story through the lament 
over the slain sons in Act II, differs further from the Mudarra and 
the Crénicas, first in having Ruy Velazquez attempt to gain the help 
of the Count in his infamous plan, and secondly in making the writer 
and the carrier of the fatal Arabic letter “el su honrado capellén,” 
and later, when the heads are presented to the father, we are left to 
guess how he happens to be in the power of Almanzor. From these 
bits of evidence it is clear that the three romances are posterior to the 
account in the Crénicas and more or less marred, and that Lope chose 
the complete account given in Florian Ocampo’s edition and in the 
Valerio for the basis of the first two acts. 
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It is interesting to try to guess why, after having followed so 
faithfully the supposedly historical account through two acts of his 
play, Lope should prefer to build the third act about two ballads and 
let the chronicles go. He must have had access to the whole account 
as he knows the first part so accurately and had added in Act III 
some of the novelesque touches which belong to the later tradition, 
such as Gonzalo’s miraculous recovery of his sight and Mudarra’s 
setting fire to Lambra’s castle, incidents which are not referred to in 
the ballads he used. The only possible solution to the problem is to 
be found in his poetic and dramatic taste. He knew that the incidents 
of the first chapters of the Crénicas were suitable for drama and that 
many of the details of the later Mudarra legend were not. The revolt- 
ing picture of Dofia Sancha’s revenge upon her brother would be not 
only difficult to represent but unnatural and inartistic. 

To sum up this study of the sources of the play El Bastardo Mu- 
darra, the account in Ocampo forms the basis for the first two acts, 
and the two ballads, “Conviddrame a comer” and a version of “A cazar 
va Don Rodrigo,” the basis for the third. We find the influence of 
“Pdrtese el moro Alicante” strongly marked in the lament of Gonzalo 
Gustios in Act II. Literary styles of the Golden Age are responsible 
for the romantic element added by Lope, for the gloss upon a late 
Carolingian ballad, the “Marquis of Mantua,” in the soliloquy of 
Gonzalo the younger in Act II, and for the more completely lyric 
form given to the father’s lament over the heads, in the same act. 

The study of the underlying “strata” and of the various elements 
which Lope found waiting for his use must not blind us to the great 
beauty of the finished work. How marvelously he has made the dead 
past live! Old traditions, prose forms of forgotten epics, rude songs 
of the people, passed about from mouth to mouth, he has blended 
into a connected moving picture, a bit of the life of the past made to 
pass again before our eyes. In spite of exaggerations, such as the 
mighty havoc wrought among the Moors by the doughty seven; in 
spite of the novelesque elements, such as the sister of the Moorish 
king serving as a jailer, the divided ring, the long-lost son finding his 
old father, and so forth, the passions which sway men and women— 
jealousy, revenge, paternal love and grief, the unrest of an evil con- 
science—are so strongly and vividly portrayed that the drama as a 
whole is convincing. 

As an example, if we need any further, of how Lope’s imagina- 
tion, playing over the materials presented to his hand, gives them new 
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life, take the scene in the last act where Rodrigo is under the “verde 
haya” just before Mudarra appears. The romance suggests that as 
he lies resting after his hunt, 


entre si esta pensando ... de la mas cruel hazafia 
que hizo jamas christiano ... después que Espana fue Espaifia, 


and of a certain “medio-morrillo” who claims to be the brother of the 
murdered seven and who is reported to be seeking him. In the Mu- 
darra, Ruy Velazquez is literally “seeing ghosts” as he lies there: 


Paréceme que los veo. 

Al punto que solo estoy 

Y por no verlos rodeo; 

Las sombras que viendo voy, 
Como las verdades creo. 


Then as he tries in vain to banish from his mind the specters of the 
betrayed nephews, the shade of “Gonzalo el menor’ seems to robe 
himself in Moorish garb and stands before him in living form. It is 
Mudarra! No wonder the famous victor of many battles stands 
aghast! No wonder he hesitates and has to seize his courage in both 
hands, to remind himself and Mudarra of the prowess of his arm! 
Then swift and fierce the final duel! No watching throngs on either 
hill as in the Tercera Crénica, just those two fighting it out to the 
bitter end! When the debt of blood is paid, Lope stops, leaving his 
audience to guess what happens to Lambra. 
Eva R. PRICE 


University oF REDLANDS 














VIRGILIO EN CASTELLANO 


En las letras castellanas, como filiales de las espafiolas, habian de 
aparecer las influencias de los poetas y escritores del Lacio, ya sea 
directamente, por la lectura de las grandes obras clasicas, en sus 
fuentes propias, ya a través de los italianos cuyo influjo se dejé sentir 
poderosamente en los dias del Renacimiento, 0, en otros casos, por esa 
coincidencia facil de reconocer en el ingenio heredado que se mani- 
fiesta como evocador de antiguos acentos y al que se le buscan los 
origenes y se le descubren a costa de poco examen. 

Huella repetida de los poetas latinos hay en el periodo hispano- 
latino, época, por lo demas, que corresponde al instante en que nuestra 
lengua se independiza de la de Virgilio y Cicerén y ensancha su caudal 
expresivo para continuar circulando por los cauces de la latinidad. 

No es, por lo mismo, tarea dificil la de buscar la influencia latina 
en los primitivos poemas castellanos o al menos la reminiscencia de 
los poetas escritores del clasicismo romano. Extensa mas bien que 
complicada, la nota de tales reparos criticos podria marginar innu- 
merables paginas de la historia de la literatura espafiola, estableciendo 
los términos comparativos que suponen un aprecio minucioso de las 
letras y logran determinar los antecedentes familiares, las fuentes 
remotas, indispensables para la complejidad del estudio moderno que 
reclama la investigacion filolégica y el examen del valor estético, las 
lineas de la biografia no aisladas de los caracteres del tiempo y el 
analisis psicolégico del autor y de la obra. 

Como el de otros autores latinos, es frecuente el encuentro de 
Virgilio en las letras castellanas. La sutileza indagatoria querria re- 
conocer influencias virgilianas hasta en los primitivos poemas, fun- 
dandose, a falta de documentos mas expresos, en la derivacién latina 
de casi todos ellos, pero en la mayor parte de los versos que fuera 
posible citar, descubririamos mas bien paralelismos, coincidencias, 
identidades. 

Algunos de los poemas de gesta, tienen, como La Eneida, indiscu- 
tible interés arqueolégico. Quiza los anénimos autores de los cantos 
que guardaban, en germen, el endacasilabo tan genuino de nuestro 
idioma, conocieron, en revisiones fragmentarias por lo menos, las 
obras de la cultura latina, y por lo mismo, las de Virgilio, o no fueron 
extrafias para los que mas tarde recogieron esos poemas de la crénica 
para incorporarlos, con cierta vida artistica, al romance castellano. 

Hay uno solo de esos poemas andnimos en el que se distingue con 
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rasgos mas patentes la influencia virgiliana. El Auto de los Reyes 
Magos, de caracter dramatico, como lo esta diciendo su misma nomi- 
nacion y que merecié estudio detenido del Arzobispo de Santiago de 
Compostela, don Felipe Fernandez Vallejo. Pertenece el auto a los 
despertares del teatro castellano, plantea la forma primitiva que tuvo 
continuacién tradicional atin en los impulsadores mas cultos de la 
escena castellana del siglo de oro y deja advertir el antecedente de 
algunos rituales latinos y un conocimiento de la poesia de Virgilio 
manifestado esporadicamente en lejanas reminiscencias y expreso en 
la traduccién de tres hexametros del libro VIII de La Eneida. 

Es curioso observar como el teatro espafiol recuerda a Virgilio 
en su primicia del Auto de los Reyes Magos y \o evoca, con dedicacion 
mas constante, en las églogas de Juan de Encina, poeta castellano del 
siglo XVI que imprime verdadero caracter al género dramatico y 
acierta con sus primeras manifestaciones artisticas. Dotado de pro- 
fundo espiritu clasico y guardador de las tradiciones religiosas que 
dieron forma a los autos, consigue renovar las representaciones ecle- 
siasticas conocidas en la Edad Media y las fantasias teatrales destina- 
das a la conmemoracién de Nochebuena. Encina comunica nueva 
animacion al dialogo, busca los recursos de menos artificialidad, aun- 
que no sea posible olvidar en ellos el disfraz pastoril que habia de 
aparecer en la noveia, y traduce las églogas de Virgilio o mas bien 
consigue adaptarlas a la indole castellana, con naturalidad que en 
ocasiones parece desprenderse del modelo. Anticipa Juan de Encina 
el caracter del futuro teatro espafiol porque en sus églogas suele ar- 
monizar el recuerdo clasico y la tradicion castellana, de suerte que sus 
pastores, carentes del primitivismo de los hijos del campo y semejantes 
a los de Virgilio por una cultura superior a su clase, llegan a la escena 
sugestionando con sus expresiones de concepto, latinos por las figuras 
pintorescas de su dialogo y castellanos por sus constantes alusiones al 
propio solar, en agradables giros de leyenda, en actitud costumbrista, 
en el sabor de sus palabras actuales que revelan memoria del pasado. 
Aquellas eran las condiciones esenciales que se mantendrian en la 
escena espafiola, en la novela y hasta en el romance moderno: re- 
cuerdos latinos por la consecuencia natural del noble ascendiente, 
leyendas mitolégicas que no son extrafias ni a los romanticos y devo- 
cién tradicional que se manifiesta en el romancero tres veces restau- 
rado; refundido quiza, pero con la gracia auténtica de su patina de 
medall6n, con el escorzo de la figura que siempre ha de suscitar en 
nosotros la evocacion del Cid Campeador en el paisaje de los campos 
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de Castilla, aun cuando los romancistas sean el Antonio Machado de 
moderna sensibilidad o el reciente Garcia Lorca, quiza el mas repre- 
sentativo poeta castellano, novisimo y arcaico. 

En los versos de Juan de Encina, villancicos y pastorales colec- 
cionados en el Cancionero, brilla la imitacion virgiliana y en los per- 
sonajes de sus églogas hay la tendencia del poeta latino, constante 
en su Eglogario, de aplicar determinados dialogos a personajes cono- 
cidos de la historia y de la época. Adviértese, en uno de los pastores 
de Encina, al Rey Catdlico y si se declara espafiol por estas y otras 
alusiones, se muestra latino en la égloga de Placido y Victoriano, tra- 
dicionalista en la de Cristino y Febea que anuncia la poesia simbolica 
por el dialogo de Amor, personaje de alguna abstraccién ; en el Auto 
de Repelén, en la égloga de Fileno, casi todas pinturas fieles de la 
Espafia de aquel tiempo, antecedentes las mas de la futura novela, y 
trazadas, por el repetido escenario pastoril, en paisaje que hubiera sido 
del agrado de Virgilio castellano. 

Por el mismo tiempo surje un apasionado traductor de Virgilio, 
Enrique de Villena, que vierte al castellano los doce libros de La 
Eneida, en estilo poco expresivo y que conserva, sobre todo, algunos 
de los modismos latinos. Pero aqui hay que anotar esa diferencia 
sensible entre los traductores que pretenden ser fieles y los ingenios 
que consiguen adaptar, con mejores aciertos, el sentimiento virgiliano 
a las letras castellanas. 

Villena traduce al poeta latino. El Marqués de Santillana, disci- 
pulo del primero, que habia estudiado atentamente a Platén, Virgilio, 
Tito Livio, Séneca y Lucano, lo advierte mas bien, interpretandolo, 
y en sus poemas de la escuela provenzal o trovadoresca, las serranillas, 
las canciones, establece el precedente de la bucdlica castellana, con tal 
o cual reminiscencia virgiliana y en sus obras de la escuela alegorica, 
La comedieta de Ponza, El infierno de los enamorados, declarandose 
amigo de los simbolos dantescos y de la musica petrarquista, acércase, 
por el sentimiento italiano, al de los verdaderos origenes estéticos, en 
donde vigila el guia del Alighieri. 

Por ese camino se acercaron a Virgilio los poetas dantescos espa- 
fioles. Que tuvo inspiracion y sensibilidad virgilianas el autor de La 
divina comedia, es punto indiscutible si le seguimos en la constante 
admiracion a su puro Maestro en el paseo por regiones que ya conocié 
el héroe de La Eneida, y por lo tanto, los poetas espafioles que repro- 
dujeron, siempre adaptandolas al caracter castellano algunas de las 
alegorias dantescas, no dejaron de traducir a Virgilio. 
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Entre los poetas dantescos el mayor es Juan de Mena, que recuerda 
poderosamente a Virgilio, trae algunas remembranzas de Ovidio y 
parece citar a Lucano. Su vision es alegoérica y asi nos lo prueba sobre 
todo en el Laberinto de la Fortuna, dividido, como La divina comedia, 
en circulos temporales o eternos, el presente, el pasado y el porvenir, 
con figuras mitolégicas como las de Diana, Mercurio, Venus, Febo, 
Marte, Jupiter, Saturno, y dotado, sobre todo, de la fe en la fortuna, 
lo que pudiera apreciarse como una supervivencia del indice constante 
de los Hados, inseparables de la obra virgiliana. 

La poesia espafiola ofrece nuevas producciones del estilo, como las 
de Gémez Manrique, que sigue la tendencia de la alegoria dantesca, y 
Juan de Padilla, llamado el Cartujano, al que pertenecen el Reta- 
blo de la Vida de Cristo y los Doce triunfos de los doce apéstoles, 
poema que repite el procedimiento de Mena, conocido en El Labe- 
rinto, y el relato fantastico y fragmentario de la historia, realizado 
de genial manera en La divina comedia. Padilla refiere tambien, 
con vivos colores y simbolicas insinuaciones, un nuevo viaje al In- 
fierno y al Purgatorio, en el que San Pablo es el guia de advertida 
mirada. 

En la poesia narrativa y épica del siglo X VI, aunque la influencia 
virgiliana no sea profunda e igual, se deja sentir por lo menos en im- 
presiones episddicas, recuerdos de los mas patéticos hexametros de 
su poema nacional, imitaciones de su vigorosa descripcién o del espi- 
ritu de templanza épica, sobrenatural y humano, que fué singular en 
el simbdélico Eneas. De los poemas de la época se puede citar la 
Historia Parthenopea del sevillano Alonso Hernandez, una imitacion 
de La Eneida, escrita en las octavas de arte mayor que fueron prefe- 
ridas para la poesia descriptiva, e indicar en La Araucana de Alonso 
de Ercilla, tan afectuosamente reclamado por la historia de las letras 
espafiolas, algunos fragmentos que se dijeran de cierta aproximacién 
a la maestria virgiliana y la memoria fiel y exaltada con la que el 
poema del valor de los hijos de Arauco, sin esfuerzo de rapida transi- 
cién, se consagra a referir la muerte de Dide, con nueva simpatia que 
quisiera destacarla con lineas mas precisas y altivas que las que limi- 
taron su figura en los cantos de La Eneida. 

La vasta transformacion artistica del Renacimiento iniciada du- 
rante el reinado de los Reyes Catdlicos, fomentando los estudios cla- 
sicos e italianos, favorece el desarrollo de un clarisimo ingenio en el 
que no hemos de considerar solamente una influencia de Virgilio, sino 
que se anuncia, por todas las virtudes de su poesia como el Virgilio 
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castellano, a lo menos en la égloga de nuevo color pero de pureza 
clasica, Garcilaso de la Vega. 

De variadas manifestaciones, pero que corresponden a la forma- 
cién de un gran espiritu renovado y amplio, son los caracteres del 
Renacimiento, distinguidos sobre todo, en lo que a las letras se refiere, 
por dos inquietudes que, bien contempladas, equivalen a la gloria de 
un descubrimiento: la de buscar, en las fuentes clasicas, las verdades 
fundamentales, los modelos eternos, y la de atisbar, en campo mas 
distante de los horizontes conocidos, la esencia, susceptible de mode- 
lacién de la sensibilidad indigena, desconocida hasta entonces, pero 
siempre adivinada. Equilibrio renacentista que no quiere circuns- 
cribirse al tiempo actual. Conciencia y curiosidad de veras penetradas 
de un sentido total, que buscaban la certera afirmacion del pasado que 
parece cuando menos superflua a muchas inteligencias prontas y, por 
lo mismo, transitorias y que, del balance de los tiempos, se adelantaban 
a predecir, ya no con el pristino sentido del vate, sino con el vigor 
maduro del razonamiento. De Italia, por los viajes cambiados y fre- 
cuentes, llegan a Espafia las auras del Renacimiento, se adaptan los 
versos de Dante y de Petrarca, se vierten al espafiol las obras de los 
clasicos griegos y latinos. Beatriz Galindo es maestra del idioma de 
Virgilio; Nebrija, claro preceptista de la lengua castellana. Mientras 
se desarrolla la literatura didactica por el afan de un amplio conoci- 
miento, los primeros frutos de la conquista se traducen, afios mas 
tarde, en la labor de los historiadores de Indias, hombres bafiados de 
la claridad del Renacimiento. Asi regresan los espafioles a los siglos 
viejos, guiados a veces por las traducciones de las Vidas paralelas de 
Plutarco y de las comedias de Plauto que servirian para algunas de las 
pinturas realistas de su teatro y se acercan, por otro camino, por el 
del coloniaje de la religion y del idioma, a las tierras de América, con 
la simpatia expresiva de las crénicas de Fray Bartolomé de las Casas. 

Los metros italicos, empleados por su amigo y compafiero Juan 
Boscan, le sirven a Garcilaso para la obra reveladora de una misica 
que se impresiona tan gratamente por su evocacién latina, ya que al 
acento moderno de sus poemas llegaron las voces clasicas en viaje 
natural a través de las italianas. 

Garcilaso, de obra parca y tranquila y existencia de milite, no 
traduce a Virgilio, no le imita, ni le sigue a distancia de privilegiado 
discipulo, mas la exactitud de sus descripciones campesinas encuentra 
parecido con las del gran poeta latino. Su canto amebeo es de igual 
pureza y el vuelo de las delicadas alusiones de sus pastores se acerca 
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al de la égloga virgiliana. La queja de Salicio y el lamento de Nemo- 
roso despiertan, en el poema de Garcilaso, las imagenes de Galatea y 
Elisa. Elegia gradual que halla, para difundirse y apaciguarse, el 
quieto escenario campestre, el alma de las cosas, el secreto lamento 
de las cosas, el sunt lacrimae rerum que adivinara Virgilio. 

En las explicaciones del propdsito alusivo de las églogas de Gar- 
cilaso, también hemos de reconocer fortuna parecida a la de la obra 
de Virgilio, ya que Nemoroso fué Boscan o el mismo Garcilaso, como 
han tratado de probar los comentadores de las églogas y detras de 
Elisa ocultabase quiza la dama portuguesa dofia Isabel Freyre. Si 
el bucdélico castellano con esas referencias contemporaneas se apro- 
xima a las que se han buscado y explicado en las églogas de Virgilio, 
también se identifica con ellas en el arte precioso y sutil de las visiones 
mitolégicas en la estancia de los pastores. Asi lo prueba en la tercera 
y ultima de sus églogas dedicada a la madre del Primer Duque de 
Osuna y que contiene una primorosa descripcién del pintoresco lugar 
cerca del Tajo, sitio de las ingeniosas musas que bordan, con calculada 
gracia antecedente, leyendas y memorias de contornos antiguos y de 
matices nuevos. 

La fisonomia propia de las letras espafiolas también se determina 
en la segunda de las églogas de Garcilaso en la que intervienen Al- 
banio, Salicio, Camila y Nemoroso, en cuyo relato de alegérica sen- 
cillez hay el aureo filon historico de la Casa de Alba. 

Asi acompafia la tradicién espafiola y se filtra luz de historia en 
las églogas que con toda su artificialidad no dejan sentir el desacuerdo 
entre el escenario y la escena, en gracia de su deleitosa poesia y que 
convienen, sobre todo, al siglo renacentista, ya que en las voces de 
los pastores de Garcilaso, interpretacién delicada de sus propios re- 
cuerdos, se pueden escuchar quiza los sones elegiacos de Catulo y 
Tibulo, algunos de los acordes de Ovidio y cierta grata memoria 
horaciana. 

Pero en sendero universal y extenso, cerca de la égloga de selec- 
cidn o del idilio que fuera pincel del paisaje, los dos viajeros liricos, 
Virgilio y Garcilaso, han de buscarse siempre. 

Francisco de Figueroa, de Alcala de Henares como Cervantes, es 
uno de los continuadores de Garcilaso. De sus obras al modo pastoril, 
de los amores de Damon y Galatea, tal o cual fragmento de valor 
artistico contribuyera a la formacién de una antologia virgiliana. Es 
horaciano como Garcilaso, conserva el tipo de su Nemoroso y en la 
queja pastoril de Albino no es facil olvidar a Salicio. 
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Francisco Saa de Miranda, tocado de inquietudes filosdficas y 
moralistas también examina el campo de la égloga para reflejarlo en 
su poema y en fiel tributo de amistad para Garcilaso deposita un 
laurel a su memoria, como antafio hiciera Petrarca en la tumba de 
Virgilio. Sdélo que la conmovida ofrenda del poeta portugués llega 
por sendero eglégico y la conduce un pastor, Nemoroso. 

En la novela castellana, la actitud pastoril parece buscar figura- 
ciones campesinas para los personajes dotados de preocupaciones 
diversas y en cuyo espiritu no existe el quietismo aldeano y mas bien 
fermenta la sutileza de los decires y el calculo de los nuevos amores. 
El] ascendiente mayor que llega desnaturalizado a esa prosificacién de 
la égloga es Virgilio. La novela pastoril surge impresionada de las 
églogas de Garcilaso y reconoce su fuente en La Arcadia del italiano 
Sannazaro y quiza es un fruto de la misma corriente de cortesania 
de la vida urbana que, por contraste, busca un refugio en la existencia 
campesina. Por eso se mezclan, en los caminos de La Arcadia, la 
cultura ciudadana con el ingenuismo campestre y se vuelve falso cual- 
quier halaguefio rincon porque la pastora nos sorprende con alguna 
frase que se escapo de su interior sefioril. 

La novela que remoza las cantigas del Arcipreste y las serranillas 
del Marqués de Santillana y que tiene su mas genuina expresiOn en 
La Diana de Montemayor, acierta raramente con la diafanidad de la 
égloga en La Diana de Gil Polo, se afilia al misticismo, como en un 
antidoto para la repetida historia amorosa, en La clara Diana a lo 
divino de Fray Bartolomé Ponce y llega, no muy desconocida, a La 
Galatea cervantina. 

Fray Luis de Leon, fundador de la escuela salmantina y de. alta 
y serena entonacién poética, magnifico anticipador del alma varia y 
una del ensayo, en sus Nombres de Cristo fué, por temperamento y 
predileccién, un poeta horaciano respetuoso del endecasilabo clasico 
y amigo de la biblica grandeza, por lo que se le llamd, con propiedad, 
alma hebrea. De su familiaridad con Horacio quedan algunas huellas 
claras en su obra, pero en algunos versos de La vida retirada aparece 
la encantadora tranquilidad de Virgilio, aunque su espejo copie con 
diversos contornos la profundidad del camino, la dulzura del monte 
y la silueta del pastor. 

Fray Luis traduce admirablemente a Virgilio. Busca el terceto 
para la ponderada égloga cuarta y emplea la octava real en los dos 
primeros libros de las Geérgicas. 

Al grupo de los poetas de la escuela sevillana que tratan de con- 
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servar las formas clasicas en oposicién a las que surgieron de la in- 
fluencia italiana, pertenecen Juan Mal Lara y Diego Girdén, y ambos, 
al buscar las fuentes antiguas, encuentran el agua virgiliana. Mal 
Lara, epigramatico, continuador de los adagios de Erasmo, construc- 
tor de cierta fabula mitoldgica, imita a Virgilio guiado por su curiosi- 
dad de los poemas latinos, y Diego Giron, traductor de la fabula eso- 
pica, concierta la filosofia de Séneca con algo de la impresién com- 
pleta de la poesia virgiliana. 

En nuevas manifestaciones épicas del verso espafiol reaparece el 
guiador Virgilio, descubriéndose imitaciones de La Eneida en La 
restauracién de Espaia de Cristdbal de Mesa que no pudo eludirse 
de las sombras magistrales de Virgilio y el Tasso y hasta en La Mos- 
quea de José de Villaviciosa, continuacién del regocijado epicismo 
homérico y traslado de los recursos de la epopeya, la intervencién 
maravillosa en favor de los héroes, al mundo de las hormigas y de 
las moscas. 

Al florecer la escuela aragonesa cuyo vigor inicial obedece a la 
obra de los hermanos Argensola, los “Horacios espafioles,” Esteban 
Manuel de Villegas, a su tiempo anacreéntico y padre de las Eréticas, 
“escritas a los catorce afios y limadas a los veinte,” aprovecha con 
ingenio de modernidad de algunos de los motivos de las Geérgicas. 

El conceptista don Francisco de Quevedo y Villegas, que quiso 
alquitarar el pensamiento poético y en su busqueda de los nuevos 
colores encontr6 casi siempre los mas sobrios y precisos de la gama 
espafiola, cuando abandona, en breve entretiempo, su giro sentencioso 
un tanto parecido al de Aristéfanes y olvida su facil antitesis, pro- 
porcién encantadora de luz y sombra para sus mejores retratos, des- 
cubre sus reservas profundas de cultura clasica y escribe con la dulce 
alacritud de Anacreonte o con la precisién modeladora de Virgilio. 

Guillén de Castro, privilegiado continuador de Lope de Vega, con- 
sigue una resurreccién del antiguo espiritu de la tragedia consagrando 
en su drama Dido y Eneas el culto admirativo que rindié a Virgilio. 

En el siglo X VII surge en la tierra espafiola y como prolongacién 
de la escuela salmantina que conserv6 los modelos clasicos de Fray 
Luis de Leon, un grupo de poetas que cultivan el alma de la égloga, 
gozan del paisaje rural y encienden la lampara de su poema, alimen- 
tada con la resina del campo. Ellos mismos quieren ser los personajes 
del eglogario y siguiendo la tradicién de Virgilio que imaginé un 
concierto de pastores cultos y discursivos, Fray Diego Gonzalez se 
llama “Delio” ; Juan Fernandez de Rojas, “Liseno” ; Andrés del Co- 
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rral, “Andronio” ; Menéndez Valdes, “Batilo,” y José Cadalso, “Dal- 
mero.” Asi disfrutan de su nueva Arcadia que al acogerse a la evo- 
cacion de Fray Luis, sonrie en retofios horacianos y que mantiene, 
asimismo, el corazon humano de la égloga de Virgilio. 

Y en un siglo de ayer, atin a través de la floracién diseminada del 
romanticismo, los poetas castellanos que gustan de cantar a la vida 
del campo, casi siempre recuerdan a Virgilio y a Horacio. Nijiez de 
Arce en la pintura minuciosa y agil de la quinta del Conde de Vitoria 
nos sugiere esas pinceladas universales que hallarian parecido en otras 
del paisaje poético, pero que por sus luces singulares de campo se han 
distinguido como virgilianas, y José Maria Gabriel y Galan, en su canto 
de las “Sementeras,” trae cierta visidn, no por pequefia menos pre- 
ciada, de la clasica Geérgica. 

De la influencia de Virgilio en América sefialaremos un fruto de 
excepcional gallardia en campo inspirador de la nueva epopeya del 
trabajo que elige sus héroes entre los asiduos labradores y celebra la 
victoria de las mieses. 

La Agricultura de la zona Térrida de D. Andrés Bello es la Geér- 
gica americana. Si el fildlogo venezolano tuvo presente el poema de 
Virgilio, supo dar al suyo aquella fisonomia que es prenda segura de 
originalidad y en la que se ha impreso el ambiente del propio lar con 
ese inconfundible aire de familia, testimonio de nacionalidad en el 
tratado o el poema. La vegetacidén tropical esta descrita en la Gedrgica 
de Bello. Y como en la primitiva el poeta y el agricultor concurren a 
la formacién de la clara advertencia didactica. 

Otro poeta de la América nuestra, Gregorio Gutiérrez Gonzalez, 
did en la flor del poema agrario. Titulo prosaico para tan exquisitos 
versos es el de su Memoria sobre el cultivo del maiz. Gutiérrez no se 
propuso tal vez elevar al reinado de la rima didascalica al noble cereal 
que es riqueza del surco, aurea cosecha del agricultor, fortaleza del 
indio y reliquia de su camino de boyero o de limpiador de los bar- 
bechos. Pero la brillante Memoria, ademas de la util concisién de sus 
preceptos, encierra auténticos hallazgos de poesia y es, por su doble 
valor, nueva Gedérgica nuestra. 

Entre los traductores americanos de Virgilio es ejemplar don 
Miguel Antonio Caro. Vertid a nuestro idioma las obras completas 
de Marén, después de un paciente estudio de la insuperable belleza 
virgiliana que fij6 en las hojas preliminares de su traduccién, de 
perspicaz conocimiento del poeta latino, explicacién de la naturaleza 
del severo hexametro latino y de los versos equivalentes en lengua 
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espafiola. Caro fué poderoso difusor de Virgilio en América. Sus 
traducciones han formado en el espiritu escolar una buena parte de 
la clasica devociOn que sirve para las orientaciones mas vastas y segu- 
ras. De la certeza con que tradujo el texto latino, el mas inaccesible 
en la lengua del Lacio, al decir de Fray Luis, por la letra docta y por 
la concisién de su estilo, resaltan las virtudes de Caro como fildlogo 
 y humanista, poeta castellano y espiritu formado entre las mejores 
gracias estéticas. Escogié la forma ajustada de la octava real para los 
libros de La Eneida, el metro libre para las Eglogas y la silva para 
las Geérgicas, consiguiendo la reproduccién poética, aunque no haya 
logrado la version literal. Para su eleccién de metros le acompafiaron 
su sapiencia de la lengua latina y su aprecio de los valores estéticos. 
La expresion de Virgilio es pintoresca y musical. El endecasilabo 
castellano es armonioso y pictdérico y en él caben los giros descriptivos 
y la limitacion de la rima. Ese debia ser el verso mas apropiado para 
La Eneida e integrando la octava real correspondia a la fortaleza y 
unidad de la epopeya en castellano, por mas que la inimitable virtud 
sugeridora de Virgilio aparezca contenida en algunas de las estrofas 
de Caro. 

Ventura de la Vega tradujo el primer libro de La Eneida en agil 
endecasilabo, D. Andrés Bello La Egloga segunda en galana interpre- 
tacion, pero de los clasicos de América, la obra virgiliana verdadera- 
mente perdurable y completa, pertenece a Caro, romano por su con- 
textura intelectual, por sus aficiones literarias y por su “rostro que 
hubiera servido de modelo para un busto clasico,” como muy bien lo 
anota el literato colombiano D. Antonio Gomez Restrepo, recordando 
que su apellido ilustre corresponde al del autor de La naturaleza de 
las cosas, Tito Lucrecio Caro y al del italiano Anibal Caro, traductor 
de La Eneida. 
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THE SOCIALIZED SPANISH CLASS 


“We first pity, then endure, then embrace,” comments the critic 
of many new teaching devices. And it is true that these projects, first 
frowned upon, often hold their ground until welcomed into the school 
program. 

The few suggestions following but sketch some of the activities 
possible to Spanish work in the high school. Some suggestions are 
intended for the junior high school, some for the senior high school, 
and some may be used with boys and girls in any of the adolescent 
years. 

The socialized recitation is kindred to both formal classwork and 
extracurricular activities. This educational device might be regarded 
as a link between regular classwork and outside work. 

Formal classwork has not always offered adequate training in ini- 
tiative, responsibility, judgment, and self-expression. The attention 
level has been low because of lack of natural interest in the work done. 
The attitude of students toward the teacher has been antagonistic 
rather than co-operative. The socialized class has come in some in- 
stances as a protest against the artificiality of the ordinary type of 
recitation. 

Some salient features of the socialized procedure are: 

1. The student assumes the responsibility for his own progress. 

2. Emphasis rests on the goal to be attained, not upon grades. 

3. Self-reliance and co-operation are fostered. Projects are developed 
by student initiative, while formal assignments from the teacher 
fall into the background. 

4. The incentives toward leadership, organizing, and making plans 
are natural ones. 

Among the values of this type of classwork are: 

1. There is more enthusiasm for accomplishment and a better grasp 

of subject matter. 

There is less temptation to be dishonest. 

The teacher has a better opportunity to study and meet individual 

differences. 

4. A spirit of co-operation between teacher and pupil replaces the 
frequent antagonisms of formal classwork. 

5. Pupils learn to use freedom profitably. 

6. Criticisms must be taken impersonally from fellow-students as well 
as from the teacher. 
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THE TECHNIQUE 


Unless pupils feel at ease, unless they assume the responsibility 
for what goes on, the class has not been “socialized.” 

There should not be too much machinery. The committee chosen 
should do its work promptly and disband. The framework or organi- 
zation must not obscure the mastery of the tasks at hand. 

The teacher must learn the happy medium between monopolizing 
the procedure and letting gross errors pass uncorrected. The students 
must think through their own problems. This is impossible when an 
over-anxious teacher settles all the difficulties for them. 

The program of the socialized class is not a time-filler to lighten 
the teacher’s burden. He cannot set the machinery running and then 
sit back to watch it go. It is not busy-work to free him for other 
duties. His task is far more complicated. He must be alert, business- 
like, and patient with the ineffective efforts of inexperienced boys 
and girls. 

The socialized recitation will not prove suitable to every phase of 
classwork, nor is it a remedy for all ills. Supervised study, the project 
method, and individual instruction have all contributed something to 
our teaching methods. But we cannot ask that any one plan solve all 
of our difficulties. 


There are many pitfalls into which the socialized recitation may 
stumble. 

1. The work must not be so simple that it gets nowhere. Sociali- 
zation is not to take the place of regular learning. It is to facilitate it. 
Lack of thoroughness means inadequate treatment of subject matter. 

2. Can all teachers conduct this type of recitation? Would some 
teachers’ discipline seem too unsteady to risk the test of informality? 
Good order cannot be sacrificed, but socialization should not mean 
chaos. Lack of attention does not accompany profitable learning. 
Pupils must realize that they have freedom only so long as they use 
it wisely. 

3. Formal classroom seating is a hindrance to group activity. In 
many new schools movable chairs and tables solve this difficulty. 

4. The “bright” student should not monopolize the work, getting 
most of the benefits and becoming merely another teacher. Self- 
centered glory-seekers must not crowd the slow student into a corner 
where he is only a timid or indolent auditor. He must not be dis- 
couraged by the development of unsocial attitudes. Cliques may ap- 
pear with false ideas of self-esteem. 
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5. Rambling discussions arrive nowhere and must be avoided. 
Emotional, instead of intellectual, controversies develop prejudices, 
offer nothing new, and only reiterate and confirm old views. 

6. It is easy to drift into a mere imitation of the socialized class 
without the spirit essential to its success. ; 

7. When over-organized the work becomes stale. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SOCIALIZED SPANISH CLASSROOM 


The Spanish classroom offers various possibilities for socialization. 

1. Students may volunteer or be chosen alphabetically to be re- 
sponsible for five minutes at the beginning or end of each class period. 
Each student plans the activity of the class for that time. But two 
requirements limit him: everything must be in Spanish, and nothing 
shall be noisy enough to annoy neighboring classes. Beyond that, he 
has freedom to plan what he chooses: a game, the report of a current 
event, a description of a picture brought to class, a song, or a “stunt.” 
Other students may be called upon to assist him, with the understand- 
ing that he, in turn, is to aid them when asked to do so. 

2. The class may be divided into groups. These take charge of 
the class in turn for a certain period or part of a period. It may be 
once a week or at other intervals designated by the teacher. Each 
group, as above described for individuals, is responsible for the ac- 
tivity of the class for the time given. The teacher makes it clear that 
the time is. theirs to do with as they see fit, and the spirit of competi- 
tion will do much toward the exerting of every effort to prepare 
something worthy. 

3. The old-fashioned match for facts, vocabulary, songs, reading, 
proverbs, or questions and answers may be developed into self-directed 
work on the part of the students. The opposing sides choose captains 
and names. General rules are discussed and agreed upon. Score- 
keepers check results on the blackboard or a wall chart. A student 
may direct the contest. For variation, each group may present the 
lesson, or some phase of it, in story or dramatic form. Judges may 
decide upon the winners. 

4. The class may be organized into a Pan-American Congress. 
Students, representing the delegates from the various countries, pre- 
sent reports. Presiding officers are chosen. Members of the Congress 
discuss the reports and important issues that arise. The students de- 
cide what questions will be brought up at the next session: tariffs, 
boundaries, treaties, etc. The topics agreed upon are given out for 
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reports to various students, as assignments of the work for the fol- 
lowing day. The teacher summarizes it at the close of the period, 
giving corrections and criticisms. The work may be carried on in 
Spanish in advanced classes. It is doubtful whether younger students 
would greatly profit by such a program. 

5. The class may be formed into an examining board. A student 
appears before it as a candidate for a “degree.” He is examined orally 
before the group of “professors.” Every student must ask a question, 
which he himself is to answer in case the “candidate” cannot do so. 
Different groups of pupils may be responsible beforehand for differ- 
ent sections of the examination material. The group must organize 
and study such material. There are infinite variations of this plan. 
The class may be divided into teams, each one studying certain phases 
of the work. The teacher asks information of members of the team. 
Other students may also ask questions. Score is kept as the various 
teams take turns answering the questions put to them. 

6. Electioneering speeches may be given at the time of elections 
in Spanish countries. The speakers must emphasize points pertinent 
to the election issues. 

7. The class may be divided into four or five groups with a leader 
chosen from among their number. Or the leaders may be chosen first, 
and they in turn select the members for their teams. Either plan culti- 
vates a spirit of unity in the group, the ““we-ness” valuable to socialized 
activity. Each group ther takes its place in a separate corner of the 
room. Helping each other, directed when necessary by the leader, 
they practice reading, drill vocabulary, and work out exercises. The 
teacher may check the leader’s paper beforehand, or the group may 
take up review work. In this way each student has four or five times 
as many opportunities to take part in the work as if the class were 
meeting as a whole. In a long period, it is often wise to call the class 
together, necessary at all events in giving the assignments at the be- 
ginning of the period. Carelessness and disorder often grow out of 
too long a period of such student-directed study. The added stimulus 
of reciting before a larger group again often reawakens interest and 
attention. 

8. Special days may be observed under student direction. One 
group of students invited the rest of the class to bring their shoes just 
before Christmas time. The shoes were placed in the classroom win- 
dow, the room being on the ground floor. The leader explained that 
the window sill was their “balcony.” Costumed Wise Men appeared 
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outside during the class period to fill the shoes with candy and nuts. 
A student group may make a pifiate for Christmas. This large paper 
doll, hung in the center of the room, is filled with candy. Students, 
blindfolded, try in turn to break it with a broom stick. Everyone 
scrambles for the candy when it falls. A pifiate can easily be made out 
of a paper sack, with arms, legs, and colored paper dress sewed to the 
bag. The class may make flags of Spanish countries out of colored 
paper to hang about the classroom on Columbus Day. 

9. The class paper, or “newsy,” may be worked out by a class- 
chosen staff, organized and directed by the students themselves. The 
classroom may become a newspaper office. Each student is a member 
of the staff and sits at his desk to write the kind of news or advertise- 
ment which belongs to his section of the paper. Several students may 
write social notes ; others may write sport articles, etc. The teacher 
corrects the copy, and the editor organizes it into a paper. 

10. Student-directed dramatization of stories, plays, novels, his- 
toric or current events may be a part of the socialized program. 

11. An infinite number of games may be used to social advantage 
in the classroom. Care must be taken that they are not merely time- 
fillers. They must do more than entertain. They should teach some- 
thing or drill some important point. 

12. The excursion may be linked to classwork by reports written 
afterward, in class or as assigned home work. 


DEBATES 


Debates are a form of socialized classwork. They may take place 
during school time, on a club program, or before an audience of stu- 
dents and visitors. The extemporaneous debate has little value in 
Spanish, unless it is given by advanced students. The impromptu 
speech before a group of listeners is a sufficiently trying experience 
for the young boy and girl, when speaking in English. When using a 
foreign language, they will make many mistakes and, unless prepared 
by previous study, will have little to say. 

The objection sometimes made to English debates that they de- 
velop an unsocial feeling of competition, hardly holds true of Span- 
ish debates. Attention is absorbed in managing the language. How- 
ever, two objections do stand : too few students are able to participate 
from the class of average size, and so many in the audience do not 
understand what is being said that it is mere politeness that keeps them 
from growing restless and disorderly. 
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Since the Spanish debate in the high school cannot be given by 
masters of the idiom, much of the work is little more than oral com- 
position. In such a case, decisions may be omitted. A class ballot, 
each student writing the reasons for his decision, may be taken. It 
would be difficult in many communities to find outsiders who would 
have an adequate knowledge of the language to act as judges. 

Questions that involve much study lead beyond the demands we 
may make upon high-school students. For example, here is a mat- 
ter of unquestionable interest. “Resolved: that the Davis Agricultural 
School have branch farms in Argentina.” A high-school student might 
work up something on the subject, but its ramifications would soon 
outdistance him. 

Other topics of varying degrees of difficulty might be suggested by: 

1. Sea resuelto que todos los alumnos de los Estados Unidos deban 
estudiar una lengua extranjera. 

2. Sea resuelto que esta clase publique un periddico espaifiol. 

3. Sea resuelto que la musica de Espafia nos ensefie mas del ca- 
racter espafiol que el arte. 

4. Sea resuelto que la forma monarquica de gobierno le convenga 
mas a Espafia que la forma republicana. 

5. Sea resuelto que los Estados Unidos renuncien el Monroe 
Doctrine. 

6. Sea resuelto que el idioma espafiol tenga mas importancia cul- 
tural que comercial. 

The teacher must avoid directing debate work as an assignment, 
if it is to be a part of the socialized work of the class. A free discus- 
sion by the students, before they decide on the question to be debated, 
will lead away from that tendency. Group leaders choosing their 
own uebaters may have the points to be given worked out by the 
members of their groups and turned in for final arrangement. 


CuRRENT EVENTS 


Current events offer interesting possibilities for the socialized 
class. Their use involves a few difficulties. 

1. A Spanish newspaper vocabulary staggers the beginning and 
intermediate pupil. The gereral meaning may be understood, but 
some articles will be more discouraging than informative. 

2. When the article is read from an English newspaper to be put 
into Spanish by the student, the results dismay the conscientious 
teacher. It is not always profitable, or desirable, to spend the time 
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necessary to correct such résumés before they are given before the 
class. 

3. Oral presentation of current topics wearies the student audi- 
ence, which cannot understand much of what is being said. 

Devices—A few simple devices may add interest to the use of 
current events. 

1. Students answer roll call with one-sentence current items from 
Spanish countries. 

2. The teacher prepares a list of references from which each stu- 
dent selects a topic which interests him. The pupil prepares and gives 
before the class a three-minute résumé of what he has read. 

3. A clipping scrapbook is kept by the group. Each student col- 
lects items which he finds from time to time in papers and magazines. 
Observation is soon sharpened, keeping the student’s information 
up to date. 

4. One student is appointed to keep a scrapbook of all the events 
of importance in one country. Each student may have a different 
country. 

5. Individual students read clippings to the entire group from 
Spanish periodicals. Other students take notes, and retell the items 
the next day. 

6. Students bring in clippings which are collected and shuffled 
to be passed out again. Each student reads his clipping to himself and 
then tells the group in Spanish what he has read. 

7. Questions are dictated in advance, covering current issues in 
Spanish countries. They may be general questions with suggestions 
for finding the answers. A week is given for looking up the material. 
In case the class subscribes to a Spanish paper or magazine, the ques- 
tions may deal with articles in the publication. 

8. The class is divided into groups. Each presents in pantomime 
(among beginning classes) or in extemporaneous dramatization (if 
students are more advanced) some current event. The class guesses 
what has happened. 

9. Items for reports may be limited to one field. They may deal 
with issues developing out of some historical event, such as the War 
of the Pacific between Chile and Peru. They may concern just one 
country, as an election issue, or they may be items about one indi- 
vidual, as the ex-King of Spain or the President of Mexico. 

10. The radio broadcast may be given by a student who reads 
well. Other members of the class act as news gatherers. They bring 
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in items to be broadcast. The announcer puts on his broadcast period 
for the first few minutes of every class hour or once a week. A rep- 
resentation of the microphone will add interest to the plan. 

11. The class is divided into groups, choosing leaders. Each gives 
to his leader a question on a current event previously reported in class. 
The leader asks these questions of the opposing side, calling on mem- 
bers of the group in turn. Group-answers tend to star the ready pupil 
while the lazy one steps back to let others do the work. If, when his 
turn comes, however, a pupil cannot give the correct answer, and the 
other side scores, his unpopularity with his fellow team members will 
stimulate a desire to pay attention and answer correctly. 

When all members of the team have had the opportunity to answer, 
their leader asks questions of their opponents. Scores are made on the 
failures of the opposing team and may be kept on the blackboard by 
the leaders. Students should be advised to make their questions defi- 
nite, requiring exact answers: not, for example, “Describa la situacién 
politica de Espaia ahora,” but ;Quién es el presidente de Espana?” 

12. A current events program may be given. The roll call will be 
as in suggestion 1. Current-events skits are presented. Three or four 
students give current-events talks. Clippings from Spanish period- 
icals are passed out to students who read them to themselves and then 
tell the group what has been read. During the period every student 
writes as many complete Spanish sentences as possible, stating facts 
given. The sentences are counted at the close of the program to see 
who has the most, or they may be read as summaries of what has been 
learned. 

We have only scratched around the edges of the large field of 
possibilities in this type of school work. The suggestions here may 
serve as starting-points from which better plans will grow. The in- 
genious teacher will build upon and vastly improve them. Perhaps the 
experienced teacher will find them trite and obvious. And the con- 
scientious teacher, glancing through these lines, may sigh: 

“But where and when could I ever do all this?” 

“All this” will not be suitable to every local situation. But when 
the well runs dry now and then, we look about for a new spring of 
fresh ideas. 

It is only hoped that the busy teacher may find herein a few helpful 
suggestions. 


EveELYN MILLER 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 














ON FRIENDLY RELATIONS BETWEEN CHILE 
AND THE UNITED STATES* 


I have been invited by my good friend, Professor Waldo C. 
Peebles, to speak to you on the friendly relations between Chile 
and the United States. I wish to thank Professor Peebles very 
much for his kind invitation, for nothing pleases me more than to 
speak about these relations. 

Chile and the United States are similar in many respects in 
spite of being five thousand miles apart, and in spite of being quite 
different in several ways. We, as you, have to dig the mountains 
to find their wealth; we have to fight the rivers to avoid their 
floods; we have to work hard on our land to enjoy its products; 
we had to transform what was nothing but desert into beautiful cities. 

These two countries have almost always enjoyed friendly rela- 
tions. Only good will toward the United States is seen everywhere 
in Chile and this is the same feeling I have found in this country 
during my seven years of residence here. The ground could not be 
more propitious for a real approach of friendliness among the 
people of the two countries; but in order to achieve this approach 
with real success, we must know each other better. 

In Chile, I am sorry to say, 95 per cent of the population knows 
but one side of your many qualities; that is, your skill to succeed 
in the business world. Only those of us who have studied here and 
have come in contact with your people can attest to your tremen- 
dous advancement in science, art, and literature, and to your universal 
kindness. 

To visit a country without knowing much about its history, 
without knowing its language and its customs, is difficult indeed. 
Therefore, we come to the conclusion that Chile and the United 
States should study at least each other’s history, geography, and 
language. As far as Chile is concerned, I am glad to say that at 
present English is compulsory throughout the six years of high 
school ; and since education is under government control, that regu- 
lation applies to the whole country. 

Chile realizes that the future belongs to the Western Hemisphere, 


* Address delivered at Boston University by Salvador Dinamarca, Consul of 
Chile in Boston and instructor in Spanish at Harvard University. 
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and that is one of the reasons why she desires friendly relations 
with the United States. As one of the means of attaining this end, 
she wishes to learn well your language, your literature, and your 
culture. 

I am very glad to be able to address this young, bright audience, 
because I hope you will appreciate the fact that the example of 
Chile ought to have some response in the United States, chiefly by 
more study of Spanish so that you will better understand us. 

In order to have a real understanding, we must start by recog- 
nizing that we are descended from different peoples. You are 
mostly of Anglo-Saxon origin, and we of Latin origin. Your exist- 
ence as an independent nation antedates ours by over fifty years. 
Your ancestors came from England, and ours from Spain. Yet, 
whereas the English brought their families with them, the Span- 
iards sought the New World alone. Very few women came from 
Spain during the conquest of Latin America. Since this was the 
case, the soldiers and others were forced by circumstances to take 
Indian wives. 

At the present time, therefore, we have three distinct types among 
our people: those of pure European extraction, those of mixed 
blood, and the Indians. This is true of almost every country in 
Latin America. In some, the Indian population forms a half, and 
in others it has almost disappeared. The latter is the case in Chile, 
which today has a population of about five million people and of 
these only thirty thousand are Indians, who live on reservations 
in the southern part of the country. 

In Chile you will see that not all Chileans are brunettes. While 
black hair and dark eyes are most common, quite a few have fair 
skin and blue eyes. Women dress according to the latest Parisian 
fashions, and men follow the style of the London tailors. 

With these facts in mind you will enjoy better your next trip 
to Chile. Let me remind you that in Chile the seasons are the exact 
opposite of yours. When it is winter here, it is summer there, and 
that is the explanation of why you at the present time have fresh 
fruit from Chile. 

Should you visit Chile, you will be offered the traditional hospi- 
tality of her people, the beauties of her landscape, and her excel- 
lent climate, which has an average temperature of forty degrees in 
winter and sixty-five degrees in summer. In your visit, you will, 
of course, enjoy the same comforts that you have in this country. 
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You undoubtedly will land in Valparaiso, which is midway be- 
tween northern and southern Chile and is the most important port 
on the west coast of South America. Including its beautiful suburbs, 
it has a population of about three hundred thousand. 

From Valparaiso you will take an electrified express of the latest 
type; and after a trip of a hundred miles you will arrive in Santiago, 
founded in 1541, Chile’s capital as well as her political, social, intel- 
lectual, and commercial center. 

The population of Santiago is approximately one million. When 
you travel south from Santiago, either by train, automobile, bus, 
or, if you have money enough, by airplane, you come to the region 
of the lakes, which contains some of the world’s finest scenery. 

On reaching Chile you will, of course, have to change your dollars 
for pesos, twenty-four of which, according to the present exchange, 
are the equivalent of a dollar. Prices in Chile are not as high as in 
the United States. About five hundred dollars will pay your living 
expenses for a year, and it will give you the same comfort you will 
have here with one thousand dollars a year. 

Because of my own experience, I cannot stress too many times 
the fact that we should know the language, customs, and history of 
the country we are visiting. When I first came to the United States 
seven years ago, I had quite a different idea of you from what I now 
have. During my first six months you seemed queer to me in many 
respects ; but after my first year, everything was different: I under- 
stood you, and I cared for you. At the present time I am happy to say 
that I like the United States as much as my native land and the people 
as much as my own. 

I shall always be most happy to reiterate that everybody here has 
been very kind to me, from the policeman to the highest official I have 
met. My first months in the United States were spent in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Once, I was looking for Connecticut Avenue. I was lost 
in the city. I asked the policeman. He could not understand my 
English. Then he asked me to spell the name of the avenue. I was 
unable to do that, because in Spanish we never spell. Finally I wrote 
it for him. After that he was kind enough to walk four or five blocks 
to escort me to my destination. 

Your many philanthropic institutions, such as the Carnegie and 
Guggenheim Foundations, which offer substantial fellowships for 
study in the United States, have done much to foster friendly rela- 
tions between our two countries. The work done by the Institute of 
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International Education, by the Pan American Union, by the Rotary 
Clubs, and the work done by your many international houses, par- 
ticularly the International House in Philadelphia, which should serve 
as a model for all such houses, is a great contribution to mutual 
friendliness. 

Immeasurable, indeed, is the fine work done by the Harvard 
Council on Hispano-American Studies, of which Professor J. D. M. 
Ford is chairman. The publication of a Bibliography of Belles Lettres 
of each one of the Latin American countries helps to spread a knowl- 
edge of our literatures. 

The day will come when no duties will have to be paid for imports 
or exports among the nations of the Western Hemisphere; and the 
day will come when all the countries of the New World will have to 
band together to protect their very existence. Since this is the case, 
it is the duty of the present generation to improve relations among 
the people of the Western Hemisphere. So, ladies and gentlemen, the 
first step must be bilingualism. 


SALVADOR DINAMARCA 
Boston 











ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NOMINATIONS 


The Committee on Nominations, Mr. Lawrence A. WILKINS, chair- 

man, submits the following list of nominees for 1936: 

President: JosepH W. Bartow, Washington Square College, New York 
University 

Third Vice-President: Watter V. Kautrers, Palo Alto (California) 
High School, and School of Education, Stanford University 

Executive Council: Witrrep A. BEarpsLey, Goucher College; HELen S. 
NicHotson, University of Arizona 

Editor of HisPANIA: ALFRED CoEsTER, Stanford University 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


The undersigned members of the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish, according to Article XII of the Constitution, offer the follow- 
ing amendment. The purpose of this amendment is to make it possible for 
the Association to continue to profit by the experience and ability of its 
presidents by automatically placing them on the Executive Council for the 
normal term of three years at the end of one year’s service in the presi- 
dency. 

Insert the words “the outgoing president” in Article IV, Section I, 
before “and six other members.” The section will then read (new material 
in italics) : 

“The officers of the Association shall be a President, three Vice-Presi- 
dents, a Secretary-Treasurer, and an Executive Council consisting of 
these officers, the Editor of H1spanta, the Business Manager, the outgoing 
President, and six other members.” 

ENABLING CLAUSE. This amendment shall take effect immediately 
after adoption. 

J. P. W. Crawrorp 
Wiis Knapp JONES 
Cottey F. SPARKMAN 
Nina L. WEISINGER 
LAWRENCE A. WILKINS 


NEW MEMBERS 


The opening of the school year offers the most likely time to secure 
new members for the Association. Everywhere young teachers are be- 
ginning their work. You, as an enthusiastic member, can advance the 
interests of the Association by mentioning its advantages to any new 
teacher in your school. Joining at this time has an advantage in that a 
new member will be signed for the entire calendar year of 1936 but will 
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receive H1spANIA from the moment of joining; in other words, the new 
member will receive a bonus of the December number for this year. Just 
drop a postal giving the names and addresses of new teachers in your 
school to the Secretary-Treasurer, Proressor G. B. CoL_surn, Fresno 
State College, Fresno, California. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The Nineteenth Annual Meeting will be held in New York City dur- 
ing the week foilowing Christmas. Make plans to attend. If you have a 
paper which you would like to read, communicate at once with PRESIDENT 
AvperN, 800 East Gun Hill Road, New York City, giving particulars. 
It might be given a place on the program. 


A CLEARING-HOUSE COLUMN FOR THESES DEALING 
WITH HISPANO-AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Responses to the article, “A Bibliography of Theses Dealing with His- 
pano-American Literature” (Hispanira, May, 1935), have indicated the 
desirability of establishing a “Clearing-House Column” for theses of this 
sort, and Sturgis E. Leavitt is now engaged in collecting information per- 
taining to the current year. A statement of the type of information desired 
appeared in the Editor’s note to the article mentioned above, as follows: 
“Each year after the Master’s degree has been awarded, the author, title 
of thesis, and college should be published in H1spanita. When the Ph.D. 
thesis has been actually begun, the author, title, college, and adviser should 
be ‘registered’ in the same place; and later, when the degree has been con- 
ferred, the item without the adviser’s name should appear again.” Teachers 
of Spanish are asked to communicate with Professor Leavitt at Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, in time for the information to appear in the Decem- 
ber number of HisPANnra. 


ANENT “DON PEDRO DEL CONGOSTO” 


To the Editor of Hispanta: The May, 1935, number of HisPpANIA 
contains an interesting excerpt from Don José Gavira’s article, “Algo 
sobre Galdés y su topografia madrilefia,” in which Sefior Gavira “likens 
the vivid, finely drawn characters created by Galdés to the immortal figure 
of Quijote.” Among the “quijotes galdosianos”’ mentioned, Don Pedro 
del Congosto is given some prominence. 

In my study of “Galddés’ Indebtedness to Cervantes,” published in the 
May, 1933, number of Hispanta, I discuss quixotic characters in Galddés 
on pages 138-41 and particularly describe Don Pedro del Congosto. 

Anybody reading the extract from Sefior Gavira’s article and remem- 
bering my discussion—if such there be—would seem warranted in apply- 
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ing to the coincidence Anatole France’s dictum about the chroniqueurs 
marsouins and pingouins who have been found to agree: “J’ai trouvé deux 
chroniqueurs qui saccordent; mais l’un a copié Vautre.” Since Sefior 
Gavira’s article appeared in January, 1933 (in the Revista de la Biblioteca, 
Archivo y Museo), and mine in May, 1933, only one inference would be 
permissible in case it were felt that one of the articles had influenced the 
other. 

I am glad to state that Sefior Gavira and I arrived independently at 
our conclusions and that the similarity in subject matter and thought is 
entirely accidental. My article reached the editor of Hispania in Novem- 
ber, 1932. 

UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI J. WarsHaw 
June 5, 1935 


SIGMA DELTA PI 


Since our president planned to be “at sea” at the time the results of 
the Essay Contest were to be announced, he requested that the final job 
of the committee of judges be to send a report around to sponsors. 
Here it is. 

Six interesting essays were at hand when the time limit expired. One 
did not fulfill conditions and was disqualified. The judges read the others 
independently, exchanged reports, and the results were evaluated like a 
cross-country track meet. Since one essay was ranked first, second, and 
third, and another first, first, and fourth, each was given six points, tying 
for first place. The cash prize of $25 is therefore divided equally between 
Dorothy Pritchett, of the University of Chattanooga, and Nancy Simp- 
kinson, of Miami University. 

Miss Pritchett’s “Rubén Dario: A Journey to the Realm of Rhythm” 
is a highly subjective reaction to the vocabulary and rhythm of Dario, 
a defense against his critics, a translation into English of six of his poems, 
and an original 24-line eulogy of him in Spanish verse. 

Miss Simpkinson discussed “Pérez Galdés, Reformer.” Able to see 
Spain’s faults and virtues through the eyes of an outsider, she shows how 
Galdés analyzed and criticized his country along social, political, and 
religious lines, and by it helped his country bring about the changes he 
proposed. 

The year’s membership in A.A.T.S. and subscription to HisPANnta is 
awarded to Mary Peterman, of Rutgers University, for her “Psycho- 
analysis of Don Quijote.” She discusses his withdrawal from reality, his 
childlike fancies, his inability to distinguish between the real and the fan- 
tastic, and his persecution and superiority complexes. His ability to 
rationalize and to shut out from his consciousness anything not in accord 
with his beliefs makes the Don the sort of insane person from whose lips 
come truth and philosophy. 
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The two medals go to the other two contestants, who tied with eleven 
points. Frances E. Woods, senior at the College of Wooster, studied 
“Ideology in the Novels of Galdos,” maintaining that by novelizing his 
religious ideas and his belief in science and progress he helped bring about 
the revolution. 

Cal Abraham, senior at the University of Missouri, utilized his summer 
in Mexico in his discussion of “Contemporary Literature in Mexico,” a 
study of the effects of Villa and Zapata on the choice of literary material, 
and a citation of half a dozen Mexican writers—Zaragoza, Icaza, Bus- 
tillo, Reyes, and others. A check list of a score of publications of the 
last two years completes the essay. 

The judges wish to congratulate the contestants for the excellence of 
their work, and their energy in preparing it in spite of the short notice. 
They hope that the Essay Contest promised for next year will be an- 
nounced far enough ahead of the closing date to enable ample preparation 
and thoughtful work. With our constantly growing number of under- 
graduates interested in things Spanish, there ought to be a vastly larger 
number of essays submitted—at least one from each chapter. 

For THE COMMITTEE OF JUDGES 
J. T. Lister (Wooster), Chairman 
F. Dewey AMNER (Denison) 
WiLutis Knapp Jones (Miami) 


FOUR-REEL FILM ON SPAIN 
Editor of H1sPANIA 
Dear Sir: 

We shall appreciate your announcing in the forthcoming number of 
Hispania the fact that we have obtained a four-reel film on Spain, which 
we intend to exhibit in the schools and universities of America beginning 
with the fall. 

The cities covered are Barcelona, Sagunto, Valencia, including the 
suburb where Blasco Ibafiez resided, Alicante, Granada, Malaga, Seville, 
Toledo, Madrid, and Salamanca. Appropriate music and a complete lec- 
ture are part of the film, which lasts about forty minutes. 

We are desirous of having the members of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish sponsor this film in their respective schools, under 
their patronage, and we will arrange to send the film to them at a suitable 
cost. 

Thanking you, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 
Tue SPANISH AMERICAN SOCIETY 
By Ropert SEELAvV, President 


250 West FIFTy-SEVENTH STREET 
New York, N.Y. 





PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 
[Department conducted by Dr. Water V. Kautrers, Associate Editor] 


The Modern Language Journal, Vol. XIX, No. 6, March, 1935.— 
Interesting data on “The Training of Language Teachers in the Sec- 
ondary Schools of New Hampshire” (pp. 401-24) are presented by 
Clifford S. Parker. Although the questionnaire brought returns from only 
77 teachers, the findings are of more than local significance. “Required 
Education courses,” concludes the investigator, “should stress Methods, 
Psychology, and possibly Administration; other matters, in the guise of 
prerequisites, should not be forced in. Practice Teaching (under compe- 
tent supervision) should be encouraged. Courses in French should make 
ample provision for oral and conversational work, but formal grammar 
should not be neglected” (p. 424). “To please all our teachers... . 
Education courses must be less theoretical and more practical and specific, 
must exclude repetition of material from one course to another, should 
not be required of undergraduates but rather of teachers with some 
experience (another argument, by the way, for summer session attend- 
ance), must not take the place of subject-matter, should stress methods 

. should be taught by instructors with secondary-school experience, 
should include a study of textbooks and objectives, should weed out un- 
desirables from the teaching profession, and should, lastly, be continued by 
independent professional reading” (p. 423). 

Foreign-language teachers for whom the use of foreign talking pic- 
tures in modern-language instruction seems a remote possibility will be 
interested to learn that in the past four years “some two hundred German, 
seventy-five French, and a dozen Spanish talking films have wound their 
course among the approximately three hundred institutions which ex- 
hibited foreign films” (p. 433). According to Edward B. Ginsburg, 
writing under the caption, “Foreign Talking Pictures in Modern Language 
Instruction” (pp. 433-438), more than 20,000 high-school students in 
New York have attended French, German, and Spanish films during the 
past two years. “Although they have played only a subordinate réle thus 
far, it is the writer’s belief that the next stage in the use of sound films 
in language courses will place the greater emphasis neither upon the 
dramatic film nor upon the phonetics film, but rather upon a kind of 
travel film yet to be developed” (p. 437). “. . . . the film of the near 
future will be so constructed as to combine with utmost efficiency the 
various methods of language instruction. The visual background, which 
will convey a vivid actual picture of the country studied, will be accom- 
panied by a spoken description which will make the former serve as a 
visual illustration of the language and grammar. For example... . there 
will appear superimposed on the bottom of the film, at the same time, 
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the printed words which are being spoken. Thus, for example, the 
student will simultaneously hear the word église spoken in excellent 
French, see the picture of a church on the screen, and see the word in 
print” (p. 438). “Three years ago scarcely a score of American schools 
and colleges exhibited foreign films. Today the number must be reckoned 
in hundreds. That the development will continue seems unquestionable in 
view of such vitality” (p. 438). 

Teachers of Spanish who have found that “the vocabulary generally 
acquired by students in composition courses is frequently deficient... . 
in words dealing with current events and affairs of the day” will wel- 
come William E. Wilson’s “A Supplementary Vocabulary List for 
Spanish Composition” (pp. 439-40). The vocabulary of approximately 
185 words, gleaned from Mexican newspapers during the past year (to 
kidnap—plagiar, secuestrar) “is intended to make up for this deficiency, 
providing the student with a means of discussing in Spanish matters which 
he reads about in his own daily paper” (p. 439). 

According to F. Dewey Amner’s article, “Agreement of Possessive 
Adjectives” (pp. 447-49), “it is inaccurate and misleading to tell a be- 
ginning student that the possessive adjective (or pronoun) agrees with 
the thing possessed, or with the word modified, in gender and number, 
not with the thing possessed. If a statement has to be made about agree- 
ment, it takes little more time and is much more accurate to say that the 
possessive adjective agrees in person and number with the possessor, and 
in gender and number with the thing possessed. It is even simpler to say 
that it agrees with the word modified, like other adjectives, although the 
question of its double agreement may intrude itself” (p. 449). 

Postponement of college preparatory offerings to the upper division 
high schools is urged by Annemarie B. Tyre in “Suggestions for Language 
Teaching” (pp. 455-56). According to the author’s summary, “students 
in smaller high schools should be advised to begin the foreign language 
of their choice in the junior year to assure continuity of study in college 
where the same language should be pursued at least for two years more. 
Thus they would derive real benefit and perhaps allay some of the criti- 
cism directed at the futility of foreign language study” (p. 455). 

Vol. XIX, No. 7, April, 1935—Among the criteria which Emilie 
Margaret White proposes for “The Selection of High School Texts in 
the Modern Languages” (pp. 481-88) “surrender value” is accorded 
special mention: “It is . . . . incumbent upon a textbook committee to 
select a text which shall have surrender value for the pupil who drops 
his study at the end of one year, as well as for the one who continues it 
for two years or longer... .” (p. 483). Other desiderata relate to or- 
ganization and presentation of content: “We seek reading texts with a 
minimum of grammatical exercises appended, preferring those con- 
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taining merely text, notes, and vocabulary” (p. 485). “One of the fea- 
tures most imperative in a text for high-school beginners is the principle 
of single emphasis in grammar presentation. ... . The professorial 
writer finds it difficult to scale down to so simple a basis” (p. 485). “We 
feel that it is highly desirable to have adequate review lessons at regular 
intervals, and if we can find a logical grammatical arrangement which 
alternates a difficult with an easy principle . . . . we consider ourselves 
fortunate” (p. 487). “Since the reading content of beginners’ texts is 
largely ‘made,’ let it be made of interesting and informative material. 
When so used realia have both linguistic and social value” (p. 487). “We 
aim to choose such books as will interpret to pupils the life, history, and 
environment of the foreign people and, in the case of advanced classes, 
give some taste of fine literary style” (p. 487). 

Thomas R. Palfrey’s article on “The Master’s Degree in Modern 
Foreign Languages” (pp. 489-500) raises the important question of pro- 
fessionalized subject matter in teacher-training courses. It is the writer’s 
opinion that present offerings of university departments are not adequately 
suited to the needs of teachers: “. . . . in view of the teacher’s needs and 
the limited time at his disposal, might not the time usually spent in research 
be more profitably spent on further course-work in literature, grammar 
and syntax, phonetics, composition and conversation, methods, Kultur- 
kunde—in other words, on acquiring a more thorough and more exten- 
sive knowledge of the subject to be taught, and methods of teaching it?” 
(p. 494). At Northwestern University a course in professionalized subject 
matter is offered in which “the prospective teacher is taught where he 
may find material on literary questions, linguistic difficulties, pedagogical 
problems, selection or preparation of text editions, or topics upon which 
he might be asked to talk to his students, his colleagues or the local 
women’s club” (p. 496). Reflecting on the present preparation of teach- 
ers, the writer remarks that “the graduate student in modern languages is 
likely to be inadequately prepared in linguistics, either because he has 
reached a plateau in his learning of the foreign language, or else because 
he has allowed his study of the literature . . . . to interfere with his 
progress in further acquisition of the... . language” (p. 497). “In 
general, the Master’s candidate is much better prepared in the literature 
than in the language, but a comprehensive examination almost invariably 
reveals that his knowledge of the literature is patchy . . . . too frequently 
derived from critical and historical sources rather than from the litera- 
ture itself” (p. 498). An advanced survey course in foreign life and 
culture to supplement the conventional offerings in belles lettres is rec- 
ommended since “it is too often mistakenly assumed that the candidate for 
the Master’s degree has in some mysterious fashion absorbed an exten- 
sive knowledge of cultural backgrounds” (p. 499). “The more inexpe- 
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rienced teacher, at least, might conceivably be grateful for the opportunity 
to take a second course in methods given at the graduate level” (p. 499). 
[It is interesting to observe that the need for professionalized subject- 
matter courses is so great that Schools of Education, confronted with 
the indifference of foreign language departments, have been obliged, in 
some institutions, to offer courses of this character under their own 
auspices. Although such offerings are within the province of foreign- 
language faculties, the assistance of individuals versed not only in 
language, but also in educational psychology and methodology—with a 
background of recent experience in public school teaching—is impera- 
tive if the courses are not to be as lacking in functional classroom value 
to the teacher as the traditional literature courses. ] 

Two other excellent articles in the same issue are “A Social Approach 
to the Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages” (pp. 527-36) by W. S. 
Hendrix and R. E. Monroe, and “Non-College Preparatory Courses in 
French and German” by Nellie D. Moehlman (pp. 537-45). 

Vol. XIX, No. 8, May, 1935.—“The Prose Laboratory and Special 
German Sections at Carleton College” (pp. 596-603) are described by 
Lindsey Blayney as follows: “Our laboratory equipment consists of high 
desks such as accountants and bookkeepers formerly used. All students 
stand as in a chemical laboratory, but by no means merely to imitate the 
procedure of science. High desks are employed so that assistants can 
move freely among the students, stand at their side and oversee the work 
without sitting or bending, or straining the eyes. One problem (sen- 
tence) at a time is given on a card to each student. A student, when 
confronted by a difficulty that would involve looking up the question in a 
grammar, raises his or her hand and an assistant comes immediately. The 
latter does not at once solve the difficulty for the student, but by ques- 
tioning endeavors to lead him to solve it for himself. When the student 
has completed the sentence (problem) he calls an assistant who does not 
give him the next card until the one just finished has been corrected 
(pp. 599-600). .... The distinct advantage of this laboratory method 
through individual problems is that students of various grades of ability 
and advancement can be handled at one and the same time. The cards 
are numbered somewhat in order of difficulty or sequence. When an 
assistant has corrected sentence No. 30 for student A and sentence No. 80 
for student B, he has only to give the next serial number to each. The 
poorer students in no wise retard the progress of the better ones (pp. 
600-601)..... It has been found that one assistant to about five students 
is advisable. .... Our assistants are appointed from among the out- 
standing upperclass students in German, with a graduate assistant in 
charge of each laboratory session” (pp. 600-601). Participation in the 
laboratory work is as yet voluntary at Carleton College. [The same 
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topic is treated by the writer again under the title, “The German ‘Prose 
Laboratory’ at Carleton,” in Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, Vol. 
XXVII, No. 3, pp.. 87-91, March, 1935.] . 

“When the Surface Gold Is Gone” (pp. 604-9) is the title of a 
valuable little article by Donovan R. Divet on the problem of developing 
a French style in composition, as distinguished from grammatical perfec- 
tion. The writer’s approach to the problem is “based on the predomi- 
nance of expressive word combinations in current French: (1) sugges- 
tive grouping of words in vocabulary learning; (2) use of comparisons; 
(3) availability of onomatopoeias” (p. 604). Specific illustrations are 
given. 

In the same issue is the comprehensive and well-annotated “Bibliogra- 
phy of Modern Foreign Language Methodology for 1934” (pp. 616-23), 
by Grace P. Young. Bulletins, books, and pamphlets, as well as magazine 
articles, are included. 

The French Review, Vol. VIII, No. 6, May, 1935.—The interest which 
foreign-language teachers have always shown in foreign-language in- 
struction abroad suggests that the following excerpts from A. J. Framer’s 
discussion of “The Evolution of Foreign Language Teaching in French 
Secondary Schools” (pp. 445-54) may be worth quoting: “The years 
which followed the war [of 1870] saw certain changes. In the general 
examen de conscience the war brought about, the educational system came 
in for a good deal of criticism. Public sentiment moved in favor of the 
teaching of modern subjects ... .” (p. 446). Hence, according to the 
writer, emphasis on modern languages, taught primarily by the natural 
or direct method, increased. In 1919 the “ ‘direct’ method still held sway 
officially, was still ardently practiced. But, in the upper classes especially, 
translation made its entry, nominally as a means of ‘control,’ not as an 
end in itself” (p. 450). With respect to method, the following observa- 
tions are illuminating: “Words must be learned in phrases, as part of an 
organic group. The ‘group’ will be extremely simple at first, but it will 
be built up in such a way as to illustrate, not only the meaning and use 
of a given word, but also the application of a rule” (p. 452). “Grammar 
is not to be taught, as in the old days, for grammar’s sake. It is not to 
be taught apart from, but always in conjunction with, the vocabulary. 
In other words, the pupil will acquire his grammar as he progresses, in 
accordance with his needs” (p. 452). “Naturally, oral and written exer- 
cises play their part: whereas in the first two years of study they rest 
mainly on the ‘direct’ method, translation appears in the third and fourth 
years” (p. 452). “The final two years of study (fifth and sixth years) 
see translation grow in importance. Grammar is studied, but only @ 
propos of texts” (p. 453). [It is interesting to note that a somewhat 
similar reallocation of emphasis on content and method has long been 
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advocated by educational psychologists for modern-language teaching in 
our schools. ] 

The Modern Language Forum, Vol. XX, Nos. 1-2, February—May, 
1935.—The influence on foreign-language teaching of the new emphasis 
in education is revealed in “The Integration of English with Foreign 
Languages” (pp. 17-22), by T. H. Glenn. It is the writer’s opinion that 
“one duty which ... . rests with both English and foreign language 
teachers .. . . is to call to the attention of the student the very miracle 
of language itself” (p. 17). “The second duty to the student, for both 
of us .... is to point out the marvelous richness and beauty of the 
English language” (p. 18). Etymology, according to the writer, is a 
common interest of both faculties, which may be capitalized in such 
offerings as the elective course in Word-Study recently introduced in the 
Santa Ana Junior College, California. Equally significant opportunities 
for integration are indicated in the field of literature. 

“Ten Problems in the Reorientation of Foreign Language Instruc- 
tion” (pp. 23-31) is the title of an article by the reviewer in which 
the needs of the foreign-language curriculum are discussed under the 
captions: (1) definition of minima; (2) formulation and administration 
of the testing program; (3) orientation of instruction toward a common 
ultimate end, defined in terms of local need; (4) differentiation of 
courses within each language; (5) differentiation with respect to in- 
dividual differences; (6) psychologization of the teaching process; (7) 
definition of terms; (8) compensation of sex differences in pupil interest 
and achievement; (9) reorientation of foreign-language instruction to 
recognize language as a means of communication rather than as an end 
in itself; and (10) administrative adjustments to assure flexibility in 
individual pupil programs. 

The High School Teacher, Vol. XI, No. 3, March, 1935.—In “For- 
eign Languages as a Substitute for Travel” (pp. 67-68) the reviewer 
indicates a possibility for so reorienting modern-language teaching in 
lower division high school classes that the instruction will yield for the 
terminal student, not a mere jumble of paradigms, but some of the cul- 
tural outcomes which might be obtained during a period of well-planned 
and competently guided residence and travel abroad. 

Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, Vol. XX VII, No. 3, March, 
1935.—The findings of Otto Koischwitz and Archer W. Hurd in their 
“Experimental Application of the Interpretative Reading Method” (pp. 92- 
96) are stated rather negatively: “There is .... no evidence to show 
that the interpretative reading method [using an interpolated and peri- 
phrased text] is not at least as good as the group translation method 
(p. 96). This conclusion is based on data from eight classes, representing 
a total of 180 students in the German departments of Hunter College 
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and Middlebury College, during the spring semester of 1934. As a by- 
product of the experiment, the investigators found that students who 
understood Yiddish were greatly superior in German as measured by 
both the preliminary and final tests. “Gains were greater in both experi- 
mental and control classes for the groups who did not understand Yiddish, 
however” (p. 96). 

The Journal of Experimental Education, Vol. III, No. 3, March, 
1935.—Although Alfred S. Lewerenz has in mind textbooks written in 
English, his article “A Vocabulary Grade Placement Formula” (p. 236) 
has interesting implications for reading texts in foreign languages: “The 
results of vocabulary studies should be considered as but a part of the 
information needed in selecting a text. Consequently, undue emphasis 
should not be given to measures of (1) vocabulary difficulty, (2) vocabu- 
lary diversity, and (3) vocabulary interest. 

“The basis of the technique for determining measures of difficulty 
and diversity is a 20 X 28-inch sheet. One side presents the 500 most 
important words in the English language in an alphabetical arrangement 
with spaces for writing in other words. The words in a sample of 1,000 
running words from a textbook are checked or recorded on this form. 
From this recording one can easily obtain for each alphabetical group 
of words (1) the number checked in the 500 word list, (2) the number 
of words written in, and (3) the total number of words. From these data, 
measures of vocabulary diversity are obtained. These are translated into 
grade placements. Directions for these steps are given on the other side 
of the tabulation sheet” (p. 236). Vocabulary difficulty is defined as “a 
measure of the technical or special meaning words used by the author... . 
Vocabulary diversity is a measure of the variety of range of words used 
without respect to their difficulty Vocabulary interest is a measure 
of picture or image bearing words used” (p. 236). 

Progressive Education, Vol. XII, No. 5, May, 1935.—Since teachers 
of modern language often resort to the same arguments in defending their 
specialties as the classicist uses in justifying the teaching of Latin, the 
following excerpts from Willard W. Beatty’s article “What Is the Future 
of Latin in the American Secondary School?” (pp. 329-32) have im- 
portant implications for the foreign-language field as a whole: “Because 
keen intellects were required to grapple with Latin successfully, it has 
been easy to get the cart before the horse and assume that the study of 
Latin produced keen intellect. As Latin is still taught today in most of 
our schools, it remains a highly selective process through which the less 
competent are rapidly eliminated, leaving only the particularly keen 
mind to cope with the work of the third and fourth years. When our 
figures tell us that less than three per cent of the students who begin 
first year Latin complete fourth year Latin [reviewer’s note: only 17 
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per cent of modern-language pupils continue beyond the sophomore year, 
of whom only 3 per cent are similarly found in fourth-year classes], 
I believe the truth of this statement is self-evident. I think this fact 
alone effectively disposes of the misapprehension still existing in many 
quarters that Latin trains the mind, any more than many other subjects” 
(p. 329). 

“This misconception of the disciplinary function of Latin is not the 
only serious mistake that has been inherited from the older schools with 
their distorted attitude toward the educational purpose for studying any- 
thing. In the distorted view of pedants, Latin ceased to be thought of as 
a language, and took its major place in the curriculum as a peculiarly 
useless form of mental gymnastics ....” (p. 329). “.... there has been 
a strenuous effort upon the part of the classicists to find other justifica- 
tions for its retention. One of the major justifications has been that Latin 
is supposed to produce a superior power in the use of English and to 
make the acquisition of a second Romance language easier 

“As Latin forms the root of approximately fifty per cent of all 
English words, it is entirely natural that a mastery of Latin could improve 
one’s understanding and utilization of this fraction of the English lan- 
guage. However the Beaver County Day School at Chestnut Hill, Massa- 
chusetts, has shown through several years of teaching that a greater 
power with the English vocabulary can be obtained in one year through 
a vitally interesting and intensive study of all English roots.” ... . 
(p. 330). Moreover, as shown by the findings of George A. Rice’s study, 
“Latin is no greater aid in learning a modern language than the study of 
any other modern language” .... (p. 330). “There is and will continue 
to be a real place for the teaching of Latin in the American secondary 
school. However, that place must be as an elective open to the talented 
few with a real interest in Latin as a linguistic art. It must be taught 
for the pleasure which these students obtain from the reading of the 
great literature originally conceived in the Latin tongue; and when it 
is taught to them for that purpose, the present achievement of four years 
of teaching Latin will appear as a paltry and inexcusable waste of com- 
petent students’ time and energy. Let us have more and better Latin 
teaching for those who can profit from it, and let us stop pretending that 
Latin is an educational panacea” (pp. 331-32). [It is sincerely to be 
hoped that modern-language specialists will not attempt to rationalize 
the status quo in terms of premises that have been held invalid for Latin. ] 

School and Society, Vol. XLII, No. 1074, July 27, 1935.—In this issue 
Karl J. R. Arndt contributes a controversial article on the subject “Should 
Americans Teach Foreign Languages?” (pp. 127-30). The author’s 


conclusions favor limiting the employment of foreigners in teaching 
positions. 








LITERARY PERIODICALS 


[Department conducted by Proressor Ava M. Cor, Associate Editor} 


Bulletin Hispanique, Tomo XXXI, No. 14, Octobre—Décembre, 1934, 
pp. 488-99, Joaguin CasaLpueEro, “Ganivet en el camino.” 


The work of Angel Ganivet confined to six years presents two points 
of emphasis—the problem of death,! and that of his journeys. During the 
thirty-three years of his life (1865-1898) he made frequent trips through 
Spain, Belgium, England, Germany, Switzerland, Lithuania, and Russia. 
But not content with journeys actually made, he imagined others: La Con- 
quista del reino de Maya por el ultimo conquistador espatiol Pio Cid and 
Las Ruinas de Granada, the first to satirize modern European civilization, 
especially political systems and methods of colonization, the second to 
satirize man in general. 

Identifying himself as a typical granadino he states, “Somos un pueblo 
amante de la expansion, de ver mundo, de sacudirnos el polvo, sin olvidar 
la tierra nativa por mas malos tratos que en ella hallamos recibido.” But 
however far his official consular journeys took him, Sr. Casalduero as- 
sures us that “Ganivet no se desarraiga ... su alma y su pensamiento estan 
unidos siempre a Espafia y no nos sorprende cuando afirma: ‘Muchas 
veces al volver a Granada después de largas ausencias, he notado en mi al 
ponerme en contacto con el aire natal, cierta alegria espontanea, corporea, 
que me ha hecho pensar que no era yo quien me alegraba, sino mis atomos 
al reconocerse.’ 

“Pues bien, ese hombre cuyo cuerpo se alegra al llegar a Granada tiene 
otra cualidad no menos rara: alli a donde pone su pie siente crecer pode- 
rosas raices que cogen el espiritu de la tierra que pisa. Y no se crea que 
cae en un internacionalismo huero. Continuamente vemos en Ganivet 
planteado el conflicto entre la voluntad y el mundo externo ... Ganivet se 
sabe granadino y que no puede dejar de serlo; no siente el menor deseo de 
no serlo, pero al mismo tiempo aborrece la mezquindad que encierra todo 
nacionalismo ; porque antes de ser espajiol o belga se es hombre, es decir, 
algo general, y él continuamente esta girando alrededor de estos dos centros 
de atracciOn, lo universal y lo particular. 

“Ganivet siente también el paisaje, pero sin invertir los valores. La 
naturaleza, bien, pero mejor el hombre. El hombre como individuo y ser 
social es lo que le atrae ... descubrir lo caracteristico de una sociedad de un 
hombre y como método tnico la observacién. 

“En Cartas Finlandesas su empefio no es otro que dar a conocer a los 
granadinos, a los espafioles, la vida en Finlandia, para que ellos saquen 
ensefianza para su vivir ... El pensamiento de Ganivet es de una precisién 


1See Bulletin Hispanique, 1931, p. 214. 
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absoluta: se debe viajar, hay que admirar todo lo que es admirable y luego 
no tener el deseo de imitarlo todo a tontas y a locas, sino aceptar lo que 
necesitamos y que complete y perfeccione nuestra personalidad. 

“Olvidemos de La Conquista y Las ruinas de Granada a sus personajes, 
olvidemos la satira de la sociedad y del hombre y entonces quedara en 
nuestras manos desnudo y puro el anhelo romantico del autor: Huir; huida 
en el espacio, La Conquista; huida en el tiempo, Las ruinas. Evasion doble 
que Ganivet tenia que unir fatalmente en su suicidio. 

“En los viajes que realiz6 le vemos alzarse como un guion y un ideal 
de la Espafia futura: muy granadino e indigena de todos los paises, esa es 
la leccién que hemos aprendido. Ser muy espafioles y en un afan de con- 
stante perfeccionamiento lograr la universalidad.” 


La Revue Hebdomadaire, Vol. XLIV, Numéro 9, 2 mars 1935, pp. 115-19, 

BERNARD Barsey, “Le Théatre, Le Médecin de son honneur.” 

El Médico de su honra, by Calderon, adapted by M. Alexandre Arnaux 
for the Théatre de |’Atelier. This drama, whose theme is honor, was pre- 
sented in Paris at the time of the Stavinsky scandals. M. Charles Dullin 
played the part of the protagonist, with the staging and costuming by 
M. André Barsacq, and music by M. Jacques Ibert. Its critic declared, 
“Le dénouement, qui confine a la farce, a la mystification, nous produit un 
effet insupportable. Reste un beau lyrisme, une peinture trés vive et parfois 
imagée. C’est la que la traduction et l’adaptat de M. Alexandre Arnaux 
font merveille.” 


Fénix. Revista del Tricentenario de Lope de Vega. 1635-1935. Ni- 
mero I, 27 febrero 1935, 160 pags. 


In commemoration of the anniversary of the death of Lope de Vega a 
special magazine of six numbers is being published this year to include 
articles and announcements concerning this great dramatic poet. The first 
number includes, besides an introductory statement, the following articles: 
“Ante el tricentenario de Lope de Vega,” by Joaquin de Entrambasaguas ; 
“La Fauna en Lope de Vega,” by Miguel Herrero-Garcia; “Poesias de 
Lope de Vega en un Romancero de 1606,” by J. de Entrambasaguas; “La 
Espafia que recorrié Lope de Vega,” by J. Entrambasaguas y Jaime Garcia 
Cruz; Elegia de Lope de Vega en la muerte de Jerénimo de Villaizan,” by 
J. Entrambasaguas ; “Cronica del Tricentenario” ; “Publicaciones Lopistas.” 


[Three numbers of the review, Fénix, have been published. Besides 
articles which deal with such topics as the idea of monarchy, the use of 
sources, Lope’s travels over Spain, with copious illustrations from his 
plays, it contains reprints of many out-of-print and generally inaccessible 
poems. The volume is likely to become valuable and inaccessible itself. 
The time for your library to secure it is now. It is published by the 
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Libreria de Enrique Prieto, Preciados 48, Madrid, Spain, at 20 pesetas.— 
Tue Epiror.] 


The Crénica informs us that the government will officially take part in 
the observance of the tercentenary by printing new editions of Lope’s 
works and distributing them widely throughout the country. Also, they 
will take over the restoration of Lope’s house in the Calle Cervantes. 

Special commemorative postage stamps will be issued. 

The Sociedad de Autores Espafioles has outlined twelve special features 
as its part in the celebration. (1) A special civic-religious procession 
on the twenty-fifth of August will follow the route over which Lope’s 
funeral cortége passed. (2) It will sponsor ten special theatrical per- 
formances in his memory, hoping that the three Nobel prize winners, Ber- 
nard Shaw, Pirandello, Benavente, will be present. (3) Reconstruction of 
an old “Corral de Comedias” such as the old Principe or la Cruz. (4) An 
edition of 500,000 copies of one of Lope’s works with a biographical sketch 
for distribution in the schools, barracks, factories, etc. (5) A de lujo il- 
lustrated edition of 500,000 copies of one of Lope’s works. (6) Reproduc- 
tion in the church of San Andrés of the canonization of S. Isidro, where 
Lope took such a prominent part in the literary contest. (7) On August 25 
in the Escorial a memorial service in honor of Lope. (8) A fiesta in the 
Casa de Lope for Spanish actors costumed as characters in Lope’s plays. 
(9) Lectures on Lope’s works in literary and social centers. (10) A per- 
formance in the Teatro Espafiol by a Spanish-American company. (11) A 
representation in the streets of Madrid of an auto by Lope on Corpus 
Christi, reproducing the old “Carros.” (12) A literary contest for the 
school children. 

Various centers in Spain and Europe have arranged series of lectures 
on such topics as: La Iglesia y el papado en las obras de Lope; Santuarios 
y tradiciones religiosas de Espafia en Lope; Las Instituciones politicas de 
Espafia en Lope; Las Instituciones sociales de Espafia en Lope; La Piedad 
de Lope; Las Costumbres cristianas en Lope; La Historia de Espafia en 
las comedias de Lope; La Idea monarquica en Lope; El Patriotismo en 
Lope; El Honor en Lope; Como se revelan en el teatro de Lope los rasgos 
caracteristicos del pueblo espafiol; La Leyenda y el teatro de Lope; La 
Comedia de capa y espada. 

New editions of El Peregrino en su patria and La Dragontea have been 
announced. Eduardo Marquina, inspired by Lope, has brought out La 
Dorotea, a new poema dramiatico. 

In the theaters the public could see Fuente Ovejuna, Peribdéiiez y el 
Comendador de Ocata, La Discreta enamorada, and Querer su propia 
desdicha. Special performances were offered at popular prices both in the 
regular theaters and the Plaza de Toros, and prizes awarded for the best 
productions. In line with modern progress other plays would be broadcast 
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over the radio, Por la puente, Juana, El Acero de Madrid, El Grao de Va- 
lencia, El Bobo del Colegio, El Arenal de Sevilla. 

But Lope’s fame has spread beyond the confines of Spain, and other 
countries wish to do him honor. Suitable recognition of the centenary is 
planned at the University of Poitiers, the Ateneo at Poitiers, the Instituto 
de Estudios Hispanicos de Paris, the University of London, the National 
Library, Academia de Ciencias, and the National Theater in Lisbon, and by 
friends of Spain in Strassburg. Dr. Van Dam, editor of El Castigo sin 
venganza (the autographed manuscript of this play is in the Ticknor col- 
lection of the Boston Public Library) will lead a group from Amsterdam 
to preseit a special “plato de Delft” to the Academia Espafiola. 


Repertorio Americano, Tomo X XX, Numero 12, 23 marzo 1935, ALFonso 
Reyes, “Valle-Inclan y América.” 


“Por mil partes aparece América en la obra de Valle-Inclan: a veces, 
de caso pensado; otras, en un vago fondo inconsciente—si es que puede 
hablarse de inconsciencia para un escritor que pondera siempre las siete 
evocaciones arménicas de cada palabra. 

“En la Sonata del Estio, encontramos la Nifia Chole, la mestiza dulce 
y cruel que el Marqués de Bradomin descubre entre las ruinas de Tuxpan, 
envuelta en el rebocillo de seda y vestida con el huipil de las antiguas 
sacerdotisas, sobre un paisaje de piedras labradas y arenales dorados, 
palmeras, indios y mulatos con-machetes, y cabalgaduras Ilenas de plata. 

“Aqui inaugura el maestro la interpretaciOn artistica sutilizada, del 
ambiente mexicano, ecogiendo las escenas, las palabras, los tipos mas 
cardagos de color; solicitando levemente los datos de la realidad para que 
todos resulten espresivos; trasladandonos a un momento convencional 
del tiempo, donde puede juntar lo mas mordiente y vivo de los rasgos de 
algunas épocas. 

“Por las paginas de La lémpara maravillosa se percibe también la 
obsesién de los recuerdos americanos: ‘En la llanura sdélo florecen los 
cardos del quietismo. El criollo de las pampas debe a la vastedad de la 
llanura su alma enbalsamada de silencio, y si alguna emocidn 'despiertan 
en ella los ritmos paganos, es por la mirra que quema en el sol latino la 
lengua de Espaifia.’ 

“En La pipa de Kif ‘La Tienda del Herbolario’ es una aromatica 
bodega de olores americanos; con especial predileccién por el rasgo 
exdtico y—si es posible—grotesco, correspondiente a la estética del poema. 
El poder sintético es desconcertante y esa Xalapa, ese Campeche, esa 
Tlaxcala entrevistos a través del humo de la marihuana, como lindos 
monstruos de alucinacién y recuerdo, no se olvidan mas. Decididamente, 
Valle-Inclan prefiere la América mexicana: la mas misteriosa y la mas 
honda. 

“Pero, sobre todo, América ha sido para Valle-Inclan algo como un 
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empuje oportuno de la vida, un deslumbramiento eficaz que le abrié los 
ojos al arte. “Y decidi irme a México porque México se escribe con x.’ 
De aqui, de este primer viaje, procede el milagro de Valle-Inclan. El 
hombre que México le devolvi6é a Espafia, contenia ya todos los gérmenes 
del poeta. 

“Valle-Inclan escribe y suefia con México. De su segundo viaje trae 
dos experiencias profundas: 1°, persiste la lucha entre el indio y el en- 
comendero (encomendero que no es necesariamente espafiol, como él 
parece suponerlo) : la pugna entre el individualismo europeo, yuxtapuesto 
artificialmente sobre los habitos de la raza vencida, y el gran comunismo 
autdctono que encontré Cortés, que la Iglesia amparé, en cierto modo, 
como unico medio de salvar a las poblaciones indigenas y que las leyes 
de Indias respetaron tedricamente, hasta donde era compatible con la 
necesidad de repartir premios y riquezas a los conquistadores. 2°, México 
es un pais vuelto hacia el Pacifico, que huye del Atlantico y se hincha de 
magnetismos asiaticos ... Esta gran circulacién oceanica explica sus inadap- 
taciones y sus extrafias reservas de fuerza y de esperanza. Tal idea — que 
pudo parecer paraddgica a nuestros madrilefios —es la clave del enigma 
mexicano: la « de México. 

“Valle-Inclan resiste la prueba de la verdadera simpatia americana: 
a él lo que de América le enamora es aquella vitalidad patética, aquella 
colera, aquella combatividad, aquella inmensa afirmacién de dolor, aquel 
hombrearse con la muerte.” 


Bulletin Hispanique, Tomo XX XYII, No. 1, Janvier—Mars, 1935, pp. 57- 
79, S. L. Mitrarp Rosenserc, “Un nombre literario: Maria En- 
riqueta.” 

Maria Enriqueta Camarillo Roa de Pereyra, writing under the pseudo- 
nym “Maria Enriqueta,” belonging to a cultured family of writers, has 
spent the greater part of her life in Mexico City. Following the custom 
of her countrywomen, she first devoted herself to the piano and received 
instruction under the famous teacher Meneses of the Conservatorio 
Nacional de Musica de la Ciudad de Méjico. But she was not content to 
excel in only one art and soon undertook painting, then writing. Rumores 
de mi huerto (Poesias, Méjico, 1908) was followed by Rosas de la In- 
fancia, five school readers used as texts in the schools of Mexico. So 
great was her success that critics such as Enrique Diez-Canedo said, “Es, 
quiza, de los escritores de habla castellana el unico original capaz de es- 
cribir para los nifios,” while Rufino Blanco Fombona of Venezuela added, 
“una novelista de primer orden; su figura es excelsa en las letras.” 

Maria Enriqueta followed this with Jirén de Mundo (1918), the 
tragic story of the foundling Teresa who, no longer content to dwell among 
the sisters in the convent, goes out into the world to care for a doctor and 
his two children. While still in the convent she had secretly carried on 
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correspondence with an unknown, unhappy soul who, about to leave this 
world, had implored her to grant him consolation through the exchange 
of letters. In the doctor’s home the younger daughter in her jealousy 
of Teresa’s beauty accuses her, “Usted trata de robarse nuestra fortuna, 
ya quiténdome al novio, ya enamorando a mi hermano.” In proof of her 
innocence Teresa presents the package of letters from the unknown cor- 
respondent and declares her love for him. The doctor, who is present, 
recognizes the letters as his own, follows Teresa to the garden as she 
attempts to flee. The jealous daughter pursues them and this time accuses 
Teresa of trying to seduce the father. He suffers a fatal heart attack and 
falls. Teresa flees and once again takes refuge in the convent to which 
her parents had taken her as a babe. 

Maria Enriqueta tried still another form, short novels, Sorpresas de la 
vida (1921), in which she exhibited the whole gamut of feelings and 
human passions. Here in Pedro y la Muerte she proves her talents as a 
narrator of fantasy and truth. Pedro, ever fearful of Death, yet longs 
to capture her in one of his traps. Horrorstricken he discovers himself 
successful, and then neither eats, sleeps, nor lives in peace. He determines 
to kill Death with his dagger, runs, brave and angry, to the trap, loosens 
Death—the next morning neighbors find Pedro a corpse. “No hay dicha 
igual a gozar la vida, sin saber la fecha en que vendré la muerte.” 

In one of her best known works, El Secreto, which has been called 
“una obra maestra de introspeccién, de sinceridad moral y artistica,” she 
pictures an irresponsible youth petted by his family, unable to meet the 
tests of life until his loved ones lose all their fortune and he is compelled 
to meet a supreme crisis. On the “yunques de dolor” a mischievous, unruly 
boy becomes a man. 

Again in 1924 Maria Enriqueta returned to stories for children, Entre 
el polvo de un castillo. But two years later she published two collections 
of short stories for adults, El Misterio de su muerte, and Enigma y Sim- 
bolo, and that same year Album sentimental, Poemas. Unlike the earlier 
great Mexican poetess, Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, she maintains great 
independence of personality, and claims no allegiance to any school. After 
Lo irremediable came Cuentecillos de cristal (Barcelona, 1928), another 
volume for children, but soon she returned to her favorite form in El arca 
de colores (Novelas, Madrid, 1929). Of all of these Professor Rosenberg 
remarks : 

“Muy en lo justo esta Maria Enriqueta al asegurar que a ella lo unico 
que le interesa es el estudio de las almas, porque las almas con la humani- 
dad eterna.” 

Although she has traveled extensively, Brujas, Lisboa, Madrid is the 
only volume in which she tells her experiences. However, we learn many 
intimate details of her life from Del tapiz de mi vida. 
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Professor Rosenberg adds: “La ultima obra de Maria Enriqueta se 
llama Fantasia y Realidad, y contiene prosa y verso. Ensayos breves, 
narraciones cortisimas pero muy enjundiosas, trozos de ficcién amable y 
edificante; pensamientos o filosofias personales; anotaciones oportunas 
al margen de la vida moderna; y, como notas de vivo color, versos de los 
mas variados metros, de las combinaciones estréficas mas diversas, de 
temas de todo género: amorosos como A las diez; desilusionados como 
Temores; edificantes como Leyendo; de sintesis admirable, como La 
vida — cuatro renglones que la definen a la manera eterna e inmutable; 
dolorosos, como A un rayo de sol, y luego mas prosa que mucho tiene 
también de poesia, como la de Temas sentimentales. 

“Maria Enriqueta, exquisita flor de femineidad, es una eximia artista 
de la pluma y de la Vida — el arte supremo.” 


Revista de la Biblioteca, Archivo y Museo, Tomo X, enero, 1933, Vicror 
Espin6s, “Las realizaciones musicales del Quijote. Ensayo biografico 
critico. Enrique Purcell y su Comical History of Don Quixote.” 


The following list of the most important musical works based on 
Cervantes’ masterpiece is included in a detailed discussion of Henry Pur- 
cell’s The Comical History of Don Quixote. 


The Comical History of Don Quixote, Henry Purcell (1694, Londres). 

Don Quixotte (Obertura burlesca para cuarteto de cuerda), J. F. Telemann 
(1721, Viena). 

Don Chisciotto in Sierra Morena, F. B. Conti (1719, Viena). 

Don Quixote et Sancho Panga, M. P. Monteclair (1719, Paris). 

Don Chisciotto in Corte della Duchessa, A. Caldara (1727, Viena). 

Don Quichotte chez la Duchesse (Ballet), J. B. Boismortier (1743, Paris). 

Sancho Panga dans son isle, A. D. Philidor (1762, Paris). 

Don Chisciotto della Mancia, G. Paisiello (1769, Napoles). 

Don Chisciotto alle nozze di Gamazzo, A. Salieri (1771, Viena). 

Les noces de Gamache (Ballet), F. Venue (1822, Londres). 

Die Hochzeit das Gamache, Mendelssohn (1827, Berlin). 

Don Chisciotte, Manuel del Pépolo, Vicente Garcia (1827, Nueva York). 

Don Chisciotto, G. S. R. Mercadante (1829, Cadiz?). 

Don Chisciotte, A. Mazzucato (1826, Milan). 

Don Chisciotte, C. Rispo (1856, Napoles). 

Don Quichotte, E. Boulanger (1869, Paris). 

Don Quichotte et Sancho Panga, F. Ronger (Hervé), (1848, Paris). 

Don Quichotte (Ballet), Minkous (1872). 

Don Quichotte (Poema sinfénico), Antén Rubenstein (1875, Berlin). 

Sancho, J. Dalcroze (1897, Ginebra). 

Don Quichotte, W. Kienzel (1897, Berlin). 

Don Quichotte (Poema sinfénico), R. Strauss (1898, Berlin). 

La venta de Don Quijote, Ruperto Chapi (1899, Madrid). 
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Don Quichotte, Beer-Walbrum (1908, Munich). 

Don Quichotte, Massenet (1910, Montecarlo). 

La primera salida de Don Quijote (Poema sinfénico), E. Serrano (1920, 
Madrid). 

El retablo de Maese Pedro, Manuel de Falla (1925, Paris). 

Don Quijote, Teodoro San José (1905, Madrid). 

El carro de la muerte, Tomas Barrera (1907, Madrid). 

Don Quijote velando las armas (Poema sinfénico), Oscar Espla (1929, 
Madrid). 

Una aventura de Don Quijote (Poema sinfénico), José Guridi (1925, 
Madrid). 

Ouverture pour un Don Quichotte, J. Rivier (1931, Paris). 














CHAPTER NEWS 
MARGINALIA 


While the summer months have been for most of us a cessation of 
accustomed routine, with a consequent interruption of chapter activities, 
I dare say all of us have found pleasant new contacts in our chosen field, 
and have realized that The American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
brings its members friendly and professional acquaintance outside of its 
aids to teaching and research. 

Many of our members have found fresh inspiration in trips to Spanish- 
speaking countries, or, in lieu of these, in sections of our own United 
States, where the Association furnished a closer bond with new acquaint- 
ances. Such at least was my experience, when I was welcomed and enter- 
tained by the officers of Northwestern Chapter in Seattle, and of Oregon 
Chapter in Portland. It was pleasant to meet in the flesh those who had 
heretofore been merely names, to discuss their problems with them, to learn 
at first hand of their achievements in the face of serious handicaps, even 
of professional indifference carried at times to the point of real hostility. 

In our enthusiasm for the language which by personal choice or the 
accident of assignment we are challenged to teach and to promote, it is 
often difficult to obtain a right perspective of all the languages interlinked 
as a source of cultural and professional progress. It would be doing yeo- 
man service if we could steadily and effectively inculcate in students, fac- 
ulty, and administrators an understanding of the fundamental value of 
language study as a vital part of the curriculum, and encourage a more 
equal registration in the several languages. After all, most of us have a 
somewhat divided loyalty, since most of us are equally interested in more 
than one language. The Modern Language Association, which includes 
representatives of all languages, recognizes the equal status of all, and in 
the more restricted area of a school system this impartiality should be fos- 
tered with all tolerance and understanding and co-operation. 

During these vacation months there have of course been few reports, 
and those of meetings so long past that the news is scarcely current. In 
place of reports there have come letters asking for advice and suggestion, 
and it occurs to me that a discussion of these may be of more practical 
benefit, as we begin a new school year, than a résumé of the activities of 
the few chapters which reported May meetings. 

Our new chapters—Minnesota, Florida, Oklahoma, New Mexico, South 
Texas, and Tennessee—have asked for suggestions for making their work 
more effective in binding together a loosely scattered membership. To 
these as well as to other chapters with a similar problem there are a num- 
ber of avenues open. 

1. Radio.—This outlet can serve communities and schools in a varied 
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type of program—classes, talks on literature, on cultural value, and on 
Spanish place names and backgrounds in such states as Florida, Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, and California. And this reminds me 
that the state of Washington has a number of Spanish place names which 
could well serve as a source of research and information. 


2. Service bureaus——The Modern Language Association in California 
is active in forming and maintaining these bureaus as a means of inform- 
ing teachers concerning literature and educational material. The Bureau 
of Classical Studies in New York is an excellent and successful example 
of this type of work. Each separate language association can co-operate 
with the Modern Language Association by offering the materials at its com- 
mand and by serving in the display rooms maintained at central locations 
in the larger cities. Members at a distance can be aided in their work and 
urged to contribute suggestions which they have found useful. 


3. International relations——Familiarity with the work and resources of 
the Pan American Union, Pan American Student Forum, Hispanic Society, 
Instituto de las Espafias, and similar organizations, and with committees 
of these whose object it is to assemble and distribute books and material 
dealing with this subject. Los Angeles has a large and effective committee 
of this type. 

4. Local research.—In states with Spanish tradition and background 
much can be done to discover and preserve landmarks, folklore, and litera- 
ture in Spanish produced by the Spanish-speaking population along the 
border. 

5. Bibliographies.—Papers, articles, and books of educational, histori- 
cal, and cultural value, dealing with the state in which the chapter is lo- 
cated. Widely separated members may be enlisted in this work, to cover 
their own areas, and to send in reports to the meetings. These materials 
can be checked and arranged and valuable bibliographies will be the result, 
to be given publication in H1spanta and similar magazines. 

6. Contests—Medals are offered by the A.A.T.S. for proficiency. 
More of these should be awarded. The schools of Houston, Texas, awarded 
four of these this year. 

These are only a few ideas. Their basic inspiration and value is to 
give all members something to do, some contribution to keep them alive to 
the importance of the A.A.T.S. and to make them feel that the strength 
of the chapter need not be minimized by distance or infrequency of 
meetings. 


Calling All Secretaries! 


The list of chapter officers published in the May issue of Hispania 
brought some corrections, as I hoped it would, but not as many as I feel 
sure there should be. A number of chapters held elections in May, and these 
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new lists have not been sent me. Please send them at once so that the files 
of both Chapter Adviser and Treasurer may be accurate. 

Please send reports of meetings and activities promptly—the more re- 
ports the better. They can be assembled and prepared for publication in 
time for the December issue. Promptness and frequency will avoid the 
necessity of postcard reminders. 

If any chapters would like copies of the Constitution of the A.A.T-S., 
apply to me and they will be sent at once. 


Mary ELEANor PETERS 











NEW BOOKS 


SCHOOL TEXTS 


Aventuras de Don Quijote, by Micuet pe CervANnTES, a simplified ver- 
sion of the most important episodes, edited by H. ALpern, Ph.D., 
Principal of the Evander Childs High School, New York City, and 
J. Martet, Ph.D., Instructor, Townsend Harris Hall, The College of 
the City of New York. xi + 244 pages (117 text, 88 exercises, 36 vo- 
cabulary). Houghton Mifflin & Company, 1935. $1.12. 

“This is a vocabulary-limited, grammar-simplified, style-modified edi- 
tion of the most interesting episodes of one of the world’s most famous 
books. It is designed for rapid, pleasurable reading early in the Spanish 
course—for much earlier and more rapid reading than was possible with 
Cervantes’ original novel.” There are twenty-five sections with three or 
four subdivisions each in these selections. There are ten illustrations. The 
exercises are simple but extensive, corresponding to each of the subdi- 
visions. “The editors have entertained the hope that this adaptation, be- 
sides meeting a real need in the acquisition of Spanish, might awaken in 
some of the students, by giving them a sense of achievement which is the 
best incentive to further effort, a desire to become acquainted with that 
great, serious, witty, and profound world’s classic in the original.” 


Selections from Armando Palacio Valdés, edited by GLENN Barr and 
Harry James Russet, Assistant Professors of Romanic Languages 
at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. xiv + 238 pages (127 text, 23 ex- 
ercises, 94 vocabulary). American Book Company, 1935. $1.00. 
Most of the selections are taken from Aguas Fuertes dealing with life 

in Madrid. A map of the city is given to assist in the explanation of the 

text. Notes are printed at the bottom of the pages. “The vocabulary of 
the entire book is weighted according to the Buchanan Word List.” The 
introduction contains a brief sketch of Palacio Valdés’ literary work, with 

a selected bibliography of books and articles concerning him. The exer- 

cises consist of Preguntas, Modismos, and Tema (oral o escrito) with 

another section designed as a vocabulary drill. 


Nineteenth-Century Spanish Plays, edited by Lewis E. Brett, Ph.D., 
Williams College. 888 pages. D. Appleton-Century Company, 1935. 
$6.00. (Will also be available in two volumes.) 

“The fifteen plays in this volume, each complete in every respect, illus- 
trate all the important literary movements of the past century. The sev- 
eral plays have been presented in chronological order. A general intro- 
duction touching upon the salient features of the century as a whole is 
supplemented by individual studies of the authors represented.” The plays 
are: Moratin, El si de las nifias; Rivas, Don Alvaro; Hartzenbusch, Los 
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amantes de Teruel; Breton de los Herreros, Muérete ;y verdés!; Gil y 
Zarate, Guzmdn el Bueno; Zorrilla, Don Juan Tenorio; Ventura de la 
Vega, El hombre de mundo; Garcia Gutiérrez, Juan Lorenzo; Tamayo y 
Baus, Un drama nuevo; Nuiiez de Arce, El haz de letia; Lopez de Ayala, 
Consuelo; Echegaray, El gran Galeoto; Ricardo de la Vega, Pepa la 
Frescachona; Pérez Galdés, La de San Quintin; Benavente, El nido ajeno. 


Fernando Cortés. Despatches from México to Charles V, edited by 
A. Grove Day, Stanford University. xxviii + 144 pages (107 text, 
12 notes, 22 vocabulary). American Book Company, 1935. 

The text consists of some of the most colorful passages from Cortés’ 
own narrative of the conquest of Mexico. Accompanied by a map which 
shows the route of his march from the coast to Mexico City. The intro- 
duction and notes give additional information. Cortés’ style is “straight- 
forward and terse, and the vocabulary is comprised of words almost all 
of which have wide everyday application.” 


Elements of Spanish, by Sturcis E. Leavitt, University of North Caro- 

lina, and Stertinc A. StoupEemire, University of North Carolina. 

xi + 133 + xxviii (vocabulary) pages. Henry Holt & Company, 1935. 

This textbook embodies the ideas of a committee representing the 
Spanish teachers of the schools and colleges of North Carolina who pre- 
pared a program for a two-year course in Spanish. Accordingly, it pre- 
sents an introductory text to “give the essentials of Spanish grammar in 
a minimum of time.” The book contains thirty lessons, each preceded by 
a vocabulary. The paragraphs which state the grammatical facts are fol- 
lowed by three exercises: A. Comprehension (Spanish phrases and sen- 
tences); B. Translation (Spanish sentences); C. Composition (English 
sentences for translation into Spanish). There is an appendix which gives 
verb forms. A map of Spain in colors showing provincial subdivisions is 
the frontispiece. 


Cuentos Contempor4neos, edited with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabu- 
lary by Doris Kine Arjona, formerly of the University of Chicago, 
and Epiru Fisutine, Assistant Professor of Spanish, Simmons Col- 
lege. xxi +182 pages (111 text, 14 notes, 55 vocabulary). W. W. 
Norton & Company, Inc., New York, 1935. $1.05. 

The introduction contains brief notices concerning the fourtéen modern 
Spanish authors from whom the selections are taken. “The editors have 
prepared these Cuentos Contempordneos with a double purpose: they have 
tried to assemble stories significant in themselves and easy enough to be 
within the reach of students in their second year of Spanish; they have 
also tried to give their work the character of an anthology illustrative of 
conspicuous tendencies and figures in contemporary Spanish literature.” 
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Leyendas Epicas de Espafia. Prosificacién moderna, de RaALpu S. Boccs, 
Ph.D., University of North Carolina, y CarLtos Casti1Lxo, Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Ilustraciones de JesusA ALFAU DE SOLALINDE. 
xiv + 221 pages (173 text, 47 vocabulary). D. C. Heath & Company, 
1935. $1.20. 

The epic legends which are rewritten for class use are: I. Rodrigo el 
ultimo godo; II. Bernardo del Carpio; III. Fernan Gonzalez; IV. Los 
siete infantes de Salas; V. El cetco de Zamora; VI. El Cid. The intro- 
duction and notes at the bottom of the page as well as a separate introduc- 
tory paragraph to each selection give valuable literary and bibliographical 
information. 


Spanish Review Book, by Rutu A. Banret, A.M., Head of the Spanish 
Department, Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 228 
pages. The Review Book Company. 68 cents. 


This book is written in the form of a grammar with twenty-three les- 
sons. Each lesson begins with a passage of Spanish about a page in 
length and after grammatical explanations and idioms there are several 
exercises of varying type. An appendix gives model examinations suitable 
for students who have had two, three, and four years of Spanish. 
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The Modern Language Teacher’s Handbook, by THomas Epwarp OLI- 
ver. D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, 1935. vii + 706 pages. 


Those who are acquainted with Dr. Oliver’s earlier contribution to 
bibliographical literature under the title Suggestions and References for 
Modern Language Teachers will hardly need to be advised concerning the 
value and utility of his more recent Handbook. The 706 pages of this 
bibliography constitute a veritable thesaurus of references on methods, 
curricula, realia, objectives, clubs, history, art, music, literature in trans- 
lation, periodicals, travel books, informational readers, etc., etc. 

' Owing to the wide range and scope of the present volume, an “alpha- 

betical arrangement by topics or rubrics, with frequent cross-references 
and subdivisions under each topic for the purpose of knitting the whole 
work more closely together,” has been adopted. In many cases, “titles are 
often repeated under several topics whenever they have a diversified 
interest. As far as possible the alphabetic arrangement by authors under 
each topic has been followed. Frequent comments under the more impor- 
tant titles atone somewhat for whatever disadvantages the strictly alpha- 
betic arrangement possesses.” These claims, quoted from the Preface 
(p. v), have been admirably realized. 

Unfortunately, the volume seems to have been over a year in press, 
for articles appearing since January, 1933, are, with few exceptions, absent 
from the citations. To this limitation should be added the omission of 
convenient captions for certain problems of curriculum and instruction of 
contemporary interest to secondary school teachers. Citations to articles 
dealing with the articulation of foreign language instruction between 
successive segments of the school system, and the correlation and integra- 
tion of foreign language work with other fields, for example, are difficult 
to locate. Considering the wide range of material presented, however, this 
observation may well be regarded as overly critical. 

In view of the present trend toward a cultural enrichment of foreign 
language offerings, a handbook of the type which Professor Oliver has 
compiled could scarcely make a more timely appearance. The volume is 
well deserving of a place in the professional library of foreign language 
departments from the junior high school through the university. 

Research workers in the field of foreign language teaching will be 
especially appreciative of the care which the author has taken to make 
his citations sufficiently complete to permit of ready identification. Even 
prices are cited in the case of certain foreign publications, and for rare 
or expensive American books. 


Wa ter V. KAULFERS 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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A Bibliography of Articles and Essays on the Literatures of Spain and 
Spanish America, by Raymonp L. Grismer. Perine Book Company, 
Minneapolis, 1935. 423 pages. 


This bulky mimeographed volume comes as a welcome supplement to 
the author’s first Bibliography of Articles on Spanish Literature (1933). 
It will make the more or less fragmentary private card indexes which 
some of us attempt to arrange seem sadly inadequate; it covers with re- 
markable thoroughness practically every subject that would be of interest 
to the hispanophile. Besides lists of articles dealing with Spanish litera- 
ture (classified by centuries), the Bibliography includes items on the liter- 
ature of the Spanish-American nations (grouped by countries), folklore 
and legends, printing presses and paleography, the Voyage literature, 
prominent Hispanists, Catalan and the Spanish dialectic literatures, and 
comparative literature. An index by author and title facilitates reference 
to the book. 

The author has apparently collected material from every conceivable 
source, including existing bibliographies of individual authors and the 
periodical bibliographies of the leading language journals. The versa- 
tility of titles is amazing, ranging from references in the American 
Mercury to some in the Zentralblatt fiir Okkultismus! There are well 
over a thousand titles referred to, both periodicals and collections of 
studies. Many editions, studies, and monographs are also listed with their 
critical reviews. Naturally in a work of this size there is no attempt to 
evaluate the references. 

Although the book is mimeographed on both sides of the page, it is 
legible, and the errors appear to be reduced to a minimum. However we 
hope that the two bibliographies of Professor Grismer may soon be 
printed together in a more compact form. The assistance of FERA stu- 
dent workers in editing the volume is proof that at least not all such aid 
is useless. This is a bibliography which, in the classic phrase, every library 
should possess, and it will save hours of tedious work for the teacher and 
investigator. 


Joun T. Reip 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Corridos de la Revolucién; seleccién y prélogo de C. HERRERA FrIMoNT. 
Ediciones del Instituto Cientifico y Literario. Pachuca, Hidalgo, 1934. 
169 pages. 

This compilation consists of thirty-six revolutionary corridos, arranged 
to tell a roughly consecutive story of Mexican political developments from 
1911 to 1934—that is, from the presidency of Francisco I. Madero to that 
of the incumbent, General Lazaro Cardenas. 

It should be borne in mind that the word “revolution,” as used in the 
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title above, alludes to the whole period subsequent to the maderista uprising 
which overthrew Diaz, and not to incidental rebellions and revolts. “The 
Revolution,” in Mexico, denotes a continuous process and one which 
remains unfinished. 

To the American reader the corridos convey but a muddled impression 
of the course of events, by reason of the speed and apparent aimlessness 
with which caudillos, revolts, and counterrevolts succeed one another. But 
much of this confusion is cleared up by a carefully organized and well- 
written Prologue. First comes a brief account of the history and nature 
of the corrido, “que con palabras sencillas canta para los humildes la dolo- 
rosa y brillante historia de su liberacién” ; then follows a running account, 
condensed but clear, of Mexican history from Madero to the present time. 

As for the ballads themselves, they are crude and irregular in structure 
and unrestrained in tone. They make no pretension to poetic artistry, for 
they seek to engage the interest and hold the attention of the unlettered 
lower classes. Thus they are not legitimate prey for the critic of belles 
lettres ; but the sympathetic reader cannot but feel their rugged strength 
and the spell of their monotonous cadences. 

The woodcuts with which L. Méndez illustrates the text are notable 
for their vigorous characterizations of Madero, Carranza, Villa, Obregon, 
and others. The interest of the work is further enhanced by the inclusion 
of a number of typical airs to which the corridos may be sung. 


Pau. D. NaTHAN 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Libros y autores contemporaneos, por César Barja. Stechert, New 

York, 1935. 419 pages. 

Constituyen la materia de este libro ocho estudios sobre otros tantos 
escritores representativos del movimiento literario que comienza en Es- 
pafia, poco mas o menos, al terminar el pasado siglo. Todos ellos continian 
siendo—con otros pocos mas de su misma generacién y de las subsi- 
guientes — las figuras mas prestigiosas de nuestra literatura actual. Los 
autores estudiados son Angel Ganivet, Miguel de Unamuno, José Ortega 
y Gasset, Azorin, Pio Baroja, Ramon del Valle Inclan, Ramén Pérez de 
Ayala y Antonio Machado. El profesor Barja acierta a definirnos en unas 
cuantas palabras la personalidad de los escritores mencionados. Nos 
define a Ganivet como “alma mistica que ha perdido la fe religiosa, y con 
la fe religiosa la fe en la vida.” Es Unamuno, segin Barja, “figura la 
mas animada, la de mas atrayente perspectiva y, en total, la mas grande 
de la Espafia intelectual contemporanea, ... figura mistica, como un alma 
poseida del sentimiento y la necesidad de la inmortalidad del alma, es 
decir, en definitiva, del sentimiento y la necesidad de Dios.” Y la inmor- 
talidad a que se refiere Unamuno no es una mera abstraccién, sino realidad 
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concreta, “personal e individual,” continuacion, por decirlo asi, de la per- 
sonalidad presente en la existencia que nos aguarda — como principio de 
una nueva etapa o como prolongaciOn de nuestra vida actual — después 
de la muerte. Consagra a Ortega y Gasset el mas extenso, completo y 
mejor compuesto de sus estudios. Se analiza la obra de Ortega, en sus 
aspectos de escritor, de fildsofo y de orientador de la vida espafiola, con 
independencia, sinceridad, atencién y respeto dignos de personalidad tan 
prestigiosa. Este estudio, que va de la pagina 98 a la 263, podra ser dificil- 
mente superado al presente. Sigue a éste el capitulo consagrado a Azorin, 
cuyo secreto consiste en “destacar insignificancias, potencializarlas y en- 
noblecerlas.” Sirviendo de contraste a la visi6n contemplativa de Azorin, 
analiza inmediatamente después el dinamismo artistico de Pio Baroja. 
“Diriase que es el del uno el arte del espectador, y el del otro el del actor.” 
Ramon del Valle Inclan nos es presentado “como el artista puro, y como 
obra de puro arte aparece su literatura.” Cierran este libro los estudios 
sobre Antonio Machado, poeta castizamente castellano, sobrio, austero y 
grave, y sobre Ramén Pérez de Ayala, cuya personalidad es analizada 
en su triple aspecto de novelista, ensayista y poeta. “Frente a la realidad 
es Ayala un espectador; un espectador, diremos, interesado. El interés 
procede de dos estimulos principales: la curiosidad intelectual y el recreo 
estético.” 

Seguin el autor nos indica en la Advertencia preliminar, pueden notarse 
bastantes diferencias, en cuanto a la extensién y al método empleado al 
componerlos, en los ensayos que integran este volumen. El contraste 
mayor nos lo ofrecen el dedicado a Unamuno — algo asi como una intro- 
duccién basica al estudio de la personalidad y la obra literaria de este 
autor — y el consagrado a Ortega — el mas extenso y acabado de todos. 

En Libros y autores contempordneos, mucho mas aun que en los libros 
precedentes de Barja, van paralelmente la disquisicién filos6fica y el ana- 
lisis critico, lo que da a esta obra una riqueza y una profundidad de fondo 
nada comunes. Cuando vamos hojeando—con lentitud y concentrada 
atencién necesariamente — las 466 paginas de nutrida lectura que integran 
esta serie de estudios literarios, nos sentimos muy lejos, afortunadamente, 
de aquella critica, muy abundante aun en la Espafia de la de los ultimos 
afios del siglo XIX y de los primeros del actual, que se quedaba distraida 
o desorientada en la hojarasca de la superficialidad insignificante. 

Libros y autores contempordneos, obra realmente meritoria, ha de ser 
necesariamente apreciada en lo mucho que vale. Va seguida de una abun- 
dante bibliografia bien seleccionada. En ella quisiéramos ver incluidos un 
titulo y un autor, imprescindibles para el estudio del fondo espiritual 
espafiol : The Soul of Spain, de Havelock Ellis, cuyos contactos con Angel 
Ganivet, en su Jdearium Espaiiol, principalmente, son notables. 


UNIvERsITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ANTon1o Heras 
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Universidad de La Habana. Publicacién bimestral. Director: José A. 

Presno Bastiony. Secretario: Roperto AGRAMONTE. 

The professorial staff of the University of Havana edits this new bi- 
monthly review, the first number of which was published in January, 1934. 
Its object is “el estudio de los grandes problemas que constituyen los in- 
tereses espirituales de la Universidad.” Contributions are accepted from 
any person whose work is considered worthy of publication by the Consejo 
Editorial. Foreign professors are especially invited to submit articles. 
Each number has a section of book reviews and one of comments on uni- 
versity activity. Universidad de La Habana is supported chiefly by sub- 
scription of the faculty members of the University and is clearly apolitical 
in nature. 

The second number of the review is an homenaje to Varona. The 
fourth issue contains a study of Roberto Andrade, “La dramédtica de 
Montalvo,” followed immediately by an unpublished drama of Montalvo, 
El dictador (Garcia Moreno). The November—December, 1934, number 
commemorates the one hundred twenty-fourth anniversary of Mexican 
independence and contains a valuable study, comprising 110 pages, by 
Antonio Sobrino Plasencia, “Estudio sintético de la revolucién mexicana 
desde 1910 hasta nuestros dias,’ in which the author characterizes the 
Mexican Revolution of 1910 as “uno de los hechos més grandes de la his- 
toria de América y el més importante sin duda de los acaecidos en el hemis- 
ferio occidental en lo que va del presente siglo.” 


Revista cubana. Editada por la Direccién de Cultura, Secretaria de Edu- 
cacién, La Habana, Cuba. 

To Dr. José Maria Chacén y Calvo, head of the newly created Direc- 
cién de Cultura in the Cuban Department of Education, and his asso- 
ciates goes the credit of organizing and realizing this excellent review, 
which, according to the statement made in the Preémbulo of the first num- 
ber (January, 1935), is to be a repertory not only of the intensely vital 
problems of modern Cuba, but also of prevalent ideas and problems in the 
world at large. 

Menéndez Pidal contributes to this first number an article on “Las 
primeras noticias de romances tradicionales en América.” The same num- 
ber includes also a study of A. S. de Bustamante y Montoro, “La doctrina 
platénica de las ideas,” continued in the second number, and an essay of 
Emilio Ballagas, “Pasién y muerte del Futurismo.” The second number, 
which appeared in March as a bimonthly (February-March, 1935), con- 
tinues the worthy purpose of the review with articles on “Poesia,” by 
Rafael Suarez Solis; “En Vueltabajo no hubo civilizacién taina,” by Fer- 
nando Ortiz; and other studies. 

The third issue of Revista cubana, this time a quarterly number (April- 
May-June, 1935), contains fourteen vitally interesting articles in its 286 
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pages, among which are found “De la novela contempordénea,” by Antonio 
Marichalar; “Lope de Vega y la poesia contempordénea espatola,”’ by 
Rafael Alberti; and a very significant study of Raimundo Lazo, “La per- 
sonalidad de la literatura hispanoamericana.” Lazo’s thesis is that the 
literature of Spanish America has a definite and autonomous personality, 
in which the literary products of the various regions of Spanish America 
are blended smoothly as in an organic whole. He maintains this thesis in 
face of the contrary opinion of Menéndez y Pelayo and Rafael Montoro, 
among others. The author believes that the physical environment, ethnic 
elements, social organization, and language of Spanish America all con- 
tribute to the unity and autonomy of its literature. As additional proof, 
Lazo offers a comparative study of the historical development of Spanish 
and Spanish-American literatures. 

Each issue of Revista cubana has sections devoted to book reviews and 
to commentary on local cultural activity. 

Ratpu J. MIcHELS 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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